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N NO sense of the word is this new anthology a mausoleum—for 

although the indispensable classics are generously included, the books 
are vibrant with ideas and ideals, emotions and problems that form to- 
day’s life. Young people will find themselves amazingly a part of the 
best that has gone before, and yet thrillingly a part of the present. 


Each part of each of the six books is focused on a live “center of 
interest” and not on mere chronological sequence. In each of the first 
three books, Doorways, Trails, and Highways, there are eight of these 
themes; in Heritage, The American Scene, and The English Scene 
the selections in each book are grouped around six themes. ‘The vi- 
tality which this plan engenders in selections from the classics is as wel- 
come to the teachers as it is to the pupils. 
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TWO OUTSTANDING NEW SERIES 
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CRAIG and others 


New Pathways in Science 


Seven fascinating books introducing basic scientific concepts and prin- 
ciples in a cumulative development which closely parallels the growth of 
the child. Conservation and the social values of science are given special 
emphasis. Helpful activities. 


ANDRESS, GOLDBERGER, DOLCH, and HALLOCK 


Safe and Healthy Living 


For the first eight grades, an effective integration of health and safety- 
education that begins with the pupil’s everyday experience. Interest 
maintained from year to year through fresh slants on fundamental topics. 
Practical instruction and activities. 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Represented by Randolph Turner, 600 Somerset Lane, Richmond 
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THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at 
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“The most useful book 
in the classroom and 
school library.” 
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Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 
comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary lessens the need for in- 
vestment in supplementary reference books. 
Free Booklet: to educators who request it, 
“The New Merriam-Webster; What it will do 
for you.” Write to Department E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Eleven Years of Progress 


The period of nearly eleven years during which 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall served as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction was marked by notable advances in many 
phases of educational service. 

During this time the reorganization of the State 
Department of Education on a functional basis was 
carried toward completion: a plan for financing the 
public school system which would guarantee a large 
degree of equalization of educational opportunity was 
developed; the curricula for the preparation of class- 
room teachers were reorganized; the program of super- 
vision was greatly expanded, and extended into the 
high schools; and the adult vocational guidance pro- 
gram was greatly expanded. 

In leaving, Dr. Hall stated that these six objectives 
for which he had striven constantly during the past 
eleven years had been largely realized together with 
improvements in many other services, and that he felt 
free, therefore, to return to University teaching. 

During the slightly more than a decade that Dr. 
Hall headed the State Department of Education there 
were many developments which he deserves the credit 
either for initiating or encouraging. Among the more 
outstanding advances, the following may be noted: 


1. Education and training opportunities for adults 
have increased materially in the past decade. The 
general adult education program initiated in 
1938 served in its third year over 11,000 per- 
sons in 53 counties and 12 cities; an experi- 
mental clinic in vocational guidance for adults 
was started in Cooperation with the NYA and 
Virginia State Employment Service in 1939; 
and the rehabilitation service to physically han- 
dicapped adults has been greatly increased. 

2. The Special Education Service inaugurated in 
the fall of 1938 has rendered valuable assistance 
in providing for the proper education of handi- 
capped children. Within a period of three years 
the number of handicapped children reached, 
with state assistance, has increased from 6,197 
to 18,565. 


3. The requirements for teaching certificates have 
been steadily increased. The minimum license 
became the normal professional certificate in 
1932 requiring two years of college training. 
This certificate is to be discontinued as of Sep- 
tember, 1942, and a college degree substituted 
as the minimum acceptable preparation. 


4. A State-wide program for the improvement of 
instruction has been in operation since 1931. 
In this program a great majority of teachers and 
many laymen have participated and many mate- 
rials for use in instruction have been produced. 


5. The program of supervision has been constantly 
expanded. The number of elementary super- 
visors increased during the decade from 61 to 
88; the number of high school supervisors from 
none to 5, and the number of directors of in- 
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struction from none to 18. In addition to this, 
the Department employed 6 high school cur- 
riculum counselors attached to the faculties of 
state teacher-training institutions to provide a 
basis for relating the teacher-training programs 
to the needs of teachers and administrators. 


6. Since 1933, there has been a constant drive to 
consolidate the small schools into larger units 
and to improve school buildings and facilities. 
The value of school buildings was increased 
during the period by more than $15,000,000. 


7. The office of Audio-Visual Education was estab- 
lished in 1940 to stimu/ate a broader and more 
efficient use of audio-visual materials. 


8. There has been a remarkable growth in public 
school library service during the last ten years 
and an increase in the State Atd Library Fund 
from $11,250 to $100,000. 


9. The new division of administration and finance 
organized in 1939 has been of great value in 
improving practices in budgeting and adminis- 
tration. 


10. Programs of vocational education have been 
greatly expanded. There has been an increase of 
50 per cent in the number of schools offering 
courses in vocational agriculture with a 100 
per cent increase in enrollment; the number of 
schools offering vocational home economics in- 
creased in a decade from 98 to 346, while the 
number of pupils enrolled increased tenfold; the 
number of schools offering general shop instruc- 
tion increased from 27 to 111; and programs 
of trade, industrial, and, distributive education 
were offered in 111 schools in 1940 as com- 
pared with 27 in 1930. The foregoing does 
not include the training programs instituted in 
cooperation with the National Youth Adminis- 
tration or the special defense programs insti- 
tuted last year. 


11. Other achievements include the improvement 
and expansion of programs of music and art as 
a result of the appointment of a special super- 
visor in this field, the improvement in the phy- 
sical and health education program, and the in- 
crease in length of term from 172 days to 180 
days. 

The above list is by no means exhaustive but it 
serves to throw some light on the nature of the lead- 
ership in the State Department of Education. The 
credit for these and other desirable developments be- 
longs to a number of people including the able staff 
of directors and supervisors in the State Department 
of Education, but the major share must go to the 
responsible head and directing genius of the Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Hall's administration was marked by a pro- 
gressive outlook and an insistence on the necessity for 
extended and enriched school programs adapted to 
the needs of all children. The program for the im- 
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provement of instruction which he initiated and di- 
rected for ten years brought him nation-wide repute 
and the Virginia program for curriculum revision has 
been studied and imitated in many other states. All 
in all, Virginia has cause to be grateful to Dr. Hall 
for the forward-looking educational reforms which 
he instituted and supported during his term as Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 





An Excellent Appointment 


Governor Price’s selection of Dabney Stewart Lan- 
caster as State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
ranks with the best appointments of a Governor 
whose already highly creditable record of appoint- 
ments was still further improved by his choices for 
this post and that of State Highway Commissioner. 


Mr. Lancaster’s previous experience with the State 
Board of Education has acquainted him with the per- 
sonnel, both in the State Department and in the field, 
and has given him an insight into the problems of 
public education which few men possess. He has 
had a college experience of unusual variety, including 
association with such diverse institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the University of Alabama, the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and Sweet Briar Col- 
lege. From this experience he has acquired a sym- 
pathetic understanding of both the vocational and 
the classical viewpoints in education. 


Mr. Lancaster has also a keen understanding and 
appreciation of the problems of public school teach- 
ing and administration, because he knows how to 
listen and how to enrich his own experience with that 
of others. For the same reason, he has an understand- 
ing of the business man and his approach to educa- 
tion, acquired through his association in such or- 
ganizations as the Rotary Club and the Chamber of 
Commerce. We look for continued improvement in 
the relationships between public schools and colleges 
and between public schools and business as a result 
of Dabney Lancaster’s leadership. 


Several people who have not had the opportunity 
of association with Mr. Lancaster have asked, ‘“‘Will 
his administration be Progressive or Conservative?” 
The answer to this, we think, is that it will be 
sound and constructive without undue regard to 
superfluous labels, that is to say, it will be at the 
same time progressive and conservative. 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch recognized this in 
its editorial of August 26, in a thoughtful tribute 
to Mr. Lancaster, ending with this paragraph in 
which we heartily concur: 

“‘Mr. Lancaster's personal and temperamental 
equipment for the important task before him is all 
anyone could ask. He is progressive without being 
radical, alive to new educational movements without 
being a faddist. A man of high integrity and un- 
usual personal magnetism, his popularity with his 
departmental associates and with the teachers of the 
State will be as great as it was when he was secretary 
of the State Board of Education. We congratulate 


Governor Price upon this excellent appointment, and 
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predict for Mr. Lancaster an administration rich in 
accomplishment for the welfare of Virginia.”’ 
There will be no turning back in Virginia educa- 
tion under the leadership of Dabney Lancaster. Of 
this we are confident. Instead, there will be a steady 
forward movement all along the line, with emphasis 
on the improvement of administrative and teaching 


personnel. 





A Deserved Tribute 

The action of the State Board of Education in 
naming Dr. Joseph H. Saunders as its chairman is 
a richly deserved recognition of his ability and his 
distinguished contribution to education in Virginia. 
No man in the State has a fuller appreciation of the 
problems of public education or a surer grasp of the 
principles of sound administration. Probably no one 
in America has played so vital a part in teachers’ pro- 
fessional organizations. His services to the state and 
national associations have been of incalculable worth. 

Members of the Virginia Education Association 
will rejoice that this recognition has come to one who 
has labored so long and so effectively for every cause 
related to school improvement. They will rejoice, 
too, to know that a man of Dr. Saunders’ vision, 
ability, and zeal will occupy the key position of 
chairman of the State Board. 





The attention of our readers is called to the experi- 
ment started on this month's cover of reproducing 
an original work of art by an outstanding American 
artist. We are interested to know whether our read- 
ers want more of this type of illustration on our 
covers or whether they prefer pictures of local interest. 
Further information about this month’s cover will 
be found on page 24. 





In the belief that teachers will prefer to receive their 
first copy of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL earlier in the 
school year and the final issue prior to the close of 
the session, we are publishing this year from Sep- 
tember through May rather than from October 
through June as formerly. It is our hope to have 
each month's issue in the hands of our readers by the 
middle of the month. Reaction of our readers to this 
change is invited. 


A new feature makes its appearance this month 
under the heading VEA News—Notes. This month 
the entire space is devoted to a summary of the plan- 
ning conference held at the University of Virginia in 
August. In subsequent months, it is our desire to 
publish in this section brief accounts of the work of 
local units, districts, departments, and sections. This 
we can do only if the responsible officers see that the 
news reaches us. 

When your association joins the NEA 100 per 
cent, that is news. Send it in. 





If your division buys a new fleet of busses, dedi- 
cates a new school, or adopts a new salary schedule: 
let the JOURNAL know. 
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Dabney Stewart Lancaster 


assumes duties as 


Superintendent of Public 


Instruction 


OVERNOR JAMES H. 
(; PRICE, on August 24, an- 

nounced the appointment of 
Dabney Stewart Lancaster to take 
office September 1, to fill out the 
last four months of the term of 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, who resigned 
to accept a professorship at George 
Washington University. 

In announcing the appointment, 
Governor Price said: “‘Mr. Lan- 
caster’s splendid training and long 
experience in the educational field 
eminently fit him for the position 
of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. He was identified with 
the State Board of Education from 
1923 to 1929, and is entirely fa- 
miliar with the nature of his 
duties.” 

The new State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction has been ex- 
ecutive secretary at Sweet Briar 
College since 1937. Prior to that 
time he served as dean of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama for eight years 
and held many other important 
educational positions, including the 
secretaryship of the State Board of 
Education from 1925 to 1929. 

Mr. Lancaster was born in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on October 11, 
1889, and is the son of Robert 
Alexander and Williamine Cabell 
Carrington Lancaster. He attended 
the Richmond schools and the 
Episcopal High School at Alexan- 
dria. In 1911, he received his 
A. B. degree from the University 
of Virginia, following which he 
became associate master at St. 
Christopher's School in Richmond. 
In 1914, he went to Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute as instructor 
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To Members of the Virginia 

Education Association: 

I am grateful to your secre- 
tary, Francis Chase, for giv- 
ing me this opportunity to 
extend to you my greetings 
and to assure you that I am 
anticipating with much satts- 
faction the opportunity that 
Governor Price has given me 
to work with you for the 
continued progress of educa- 
tion in Virginia. Surely there 
1s NO more important work 
to be done for the Common- 
wealth and I shall rely upon 
your counsel. 

I shall look forward with 
great pleasure to the renewal 
of old friendships with mem- 
bers of the Association and 
to becoming acquainted with 
many who have become mem- 
bers in recent years. 

Sincerely yours, 

DABNEY S. LANCASTER 











in modern languages, and pursued 
graduate study leading to the 
M. S. degree in 1915. For the next 
eight years, except for a period as 
research scholar at the University 
of Missouri, Mr. Lancaster served 
as professor and head of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Educa- 
tion at V. P. I. From this posi- 
tion he went to the State Depart- 
ment of Education, where he served 
as State supervisor of agricultural 
high schools and, later, as secretary 
of the State Board of Education. 
In 1929, he left Virginia to be- 








come dean of men and assistant to 


the president at the University of 
Alabama, where he served with 
distinction until his return to Vir- 
ginia as executive secretary of the 
board of overseers at Sweet Briar 
College. 

Mr. Lancaster is a member of 
Delta Tau Delta fraternity, Phi 
Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa, American As- 
sociation of University Professors, 
Rotary Club of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia Education Association, Vir- 
ginia Social Science Association, 
and Virginia Academy of Science. 

Among the civic and _ profes- 
sional activities of Mr. Lancaster 
are the foblowing: President, 
Y. M. C. A.’s of Alabama, 1932- 
34; president, National Associa- 
tion of Deans and Advisers of 
Men, 1936-37; president, Asso- 
ciation of Virginia Colleges, 1938- 
39: co-author of textbook for 
rural high schools, contributor to 
bulletins of the Virginia State 
Board of Education, the Centen- 
nial bulletin of the University of 
Alabama. 

His wife is the former Mary 
Tabb Crump, daughter of the late 
Judge Beverly T. Crump and 
Mrs. Crump of Richmond. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lancaster have four 
daughters. 


This is not the first time that 
the position of State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction was of- 
fered to Mr. Lancaster, as the posi- 
tion was tendered him in 1930, 
according to a statement made to 
the newspapers by Governor Price. 
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Virginia’s New Audio-Visual Program 


JAMES W. BROWN 






Acting Supervisor Audio-Visual Education, State Department of Education. 


will have additional oppor- 

tunity to make use of audio- 
visual materials this fall under the 
program sponsored by the State 
Department of Education and four 
cooperating teacher-training insti- 
tutions within the State. It is the 
purpose of this article to point out 
briefly (1) the manner in which 
the audio-visual program devel- 
oped, (2) regulations regarding 
the use of these materials in the 
public schools, and (3) ways in 
which individual teachers and ad- 
ministrators may cooperate in ex- 
panding the program in desirable 
directions. 


Pris: schools of Virginia 


Development of Program 

The program of audio-visual 
education, initiated in 1940 
proceeded upon the belief that 
teacher-training institutions were 
the logical places in which to house 
audio-visual materials for distribu- 
tion to the public schools. Two 
assumptions underlying this belief 
were that such a plan would pro- 
vide closer contacts with the pub- 
lic schools, thereby gearing the pro- 
gram more nearly to actual evi- 
denced needs, and that ‘‘teachers 
who teach as they are taught”’ 
would be helped to make better use 
of audio-visual materials in their 
own classrooms if faculty members 
of teacher-training institutions 
made use of suitable audio-visual 
materials in instructing prospective 
teachers. 

Accordingly, arrangements were 
concluded with Radford State 
Teachers College, Farmville State 
Teachers College, Madison Col- 
lege, and Virginia State College for 
Negroes to serve as depositories 
for audio-visual materials which 
would be purchased by the State 
Department of Education for use 
in the public schools. Responsibil- 
ity for the operation of these centers 
was in each case delegated to some 
member of the faculty who, with 
assistance from the General Edu- 
cation Board, was given an oppor- 
tunity to receive special training in 
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the field at Ohio State University 
or Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

In the spring of 1941, commit- 
tees composed of teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and superintend- 
ents, working in cooperation with 
the curriculum counselors of the 
various regions, selected a number 
of 16-millimeter films to be in- 
cluded in the audio-visual libraries 
of each of the cooperating institu- 
tions. It was decided to purchase 
films at first rather than slides, film- 
strips, transcriptions, or other au- 
dio-visual aids because the rela- 
tively high cost of educational films 
placed them beyond the reach of 
the ordinary school by means other 
than rentals. The extent to which 
other types of aids were to be 
bought for the libraries was meant 
to be left to the wishes of the 
teachers who indicated a desire to 
have them for their classes. 

The Virginia audio-visual pro- 
gram, as planned by the commit- 
tees, aims to: 

(1) make available to the 
schools at no cost other than trans- 
portation a highly selected, evalu- 
ated, and rather complete group of 
audio-visual materials. 


(2) develop in teacher-training 
institutions the personnel and 
equipment necessary to train pro- 
spective and in-service teachers in 
techniques requisite to the efficient 
use of audio-visual materials in the 
classroom; 

(3) develop on the part of 
teachers a desire to use these mate- 
rials efficiently and to experiment 
with them in achieving the objec- 
tives toward which their schools 
are striving; 

(4) develop responsibility on 
the part of teachers and students 
in evaluating and selecting mate- 
rials which should, in the future, 
be included in the audio-visual cen- 
ters and in planning for the pro- 
gram so that it more nearly meets 
the needs of Virginia schools; 

(5) stimulate a more complete 
utilization of local educational re- 


sources through school journeys, 
exhibits, still and motion pictures, 
maps, and other media, and to 
draw the schools into closer rela- 
tionship with their environment; 

(6) attempt a qualitative eval- 
uation of the program to determine 
the extent to which these aims are 
being achieved and the nature of 
the contributions these materials 
make to educational progress with- 
in the State. 


Regulations Governing Use 

School people desiring to use the 
16 mm. sound and silent films con- 
tained in the five audio-visual cen- 
ters are requested to consult the 
accompanying map to determine 
first in which of the regions their 
school is located. It should be 
noted that materials contained in 
one library are not intended to be 
used by schools of another region, 
at least not until such time as the 
purchase of additional materials 
makes such a practice feasible. The 
following people will be in charge 
of the centers indicated on the map 
from which white schools will ob- 
tain films this year: Radford State 
Teachers College, I. R. Silverman; 
Madison College, Ferne R. Hoover: 
Farmville State Teachers College, 
Edgar M. Johnson; State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, 
James W. Brown. Colored schools 
will obtain their materials from 
the depository at Virginia State 
College for Negros, Petersburg, 
W.N. Ridley in charge. 

Cities (not shown on the map) 
will be served as follows: The 
State Department of Education 
will serve Alexandria, Hampton, 
Hopewell, Newport News, Nor- 
folk, Petersburg, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, South Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Williamsburg; Farmville State 
Teachers College will serve Dan- 
ville, Fredericksburg, and Lynch- 
burg; Madison College will serve 
Buena Vista, Charlottesville, Clif- 
ton Forge, Harrisonburg, Staun- 
ton, and Winchester; Radford 
State Teachers College will serve 
Bristol, Martinsville, Radford, and 
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Areas Served 
by Regional 


Audio-Visual Centers 






















Roanoke. 

As soon as the school has de- 
termined the regional center to 
which it will look for films, the 
principal is urged to write directly 
to the person in charge of that cen- 
ter requesting that he be sent ad- 
ditional mimeographed materials 
further outlining the service. It is 
hoped that schools anticipating the 
use of this service will not delay 
registration later than October 1. 
Schools which regster later than 
this date will be given as many ma- 
terials as possible: however, early 
registration will insure more satis- 
factory service. As soon as the 
schools have ‘‘registered’’ they will 
be furnished a catalogue describing 
and evaluating the usefulness of 
films included in the five libraries. 
It is hoped that before film orders 
are placed with the centers the 
principal will circulate the cata- 
logue to teachers to obtain their 
preferences. The number of. films 
which each school will receive will 
depend entirely upon the number 
of schools in the particular region 
which avail themselves of the serv- 


ice. Each registered school will be 


notified by the center director of 
its ‘‘quota’’ of films as soon as pos- 
sible. 

No charge is to be made for 
the use of films contained in the 
regional audio-visual centers. 
Schools registering for the service 
will, however, be asked to pay one 
dollar as an insurance fee to pro- 
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tect films against loss by fire, theft, 
or damage and to pay transporta- 
tion charges from the center to the 
school and return. These costs are 
relatively small and should amount 
to not more than twenty-five cents 
each way for the ordinary ship- 
ment and less in many cases. 

Schools will be allowed to keep 
the films in their possession until 
the Wednesday evening of the 
week in which they are received 
from the centers. Films will be 
shipped from the centers to the 
schools on or before Saturday noon 
so that they will be at most of the 
schools by Monday morning. 

In addition to the regular films 
contained in the libraries of the 
five audio-visual centers, a limited 
number of industrial, commer- 
cially-sponsored, and government 
films will be available from the 
Richmond center to schools all 
over thz State. “The film catalogue 
will describe the nature of these 
films and will give directions for 
ordering them. 


Direction of Future Growth 


As has been stated previously, 
one of the aims of the audio-visual 
program is that of enlisting the 
active participation of teachers and 
administrators in suggesting desira- 
ble directions in which the pro- 
gram should expand. As one 
means of facilitating this work. 
teachers who use particular films in 
their classes are urged to volunteer 


to evaluate their effectiveness and 
their contributions to the class- 
room work. Forms to be used in 
making such evaluations will be 
furnished by the centers upon re- 
quest. Another means by which 
teachers may help to guide the de- 
velopment of the program is by 
evaluating particular aids (not nec- 
essarily films) which they have 
used in their classes but which they 
did not obtain from the centers. 
The program is not intended 
to be restricted entirely to motion 
pictures, as there are numerous 
other aids which can do much to 
enrich the teaching program by 
making it more concrete, realistic, 
and dramatic. These may become 
a part of the audio-visual offerings 
of the centers when and if teachers 
indicate their desires to use them. 
It is the hope of this department 
that some provision may be made 
to furnish to schools with limited 
financial resources materials requir- 
ing less expensive apparatus for 
use. Finally, it should not be 
thought that this program aims to 
furnish schools with all the audio- 
visual materials it desires to use. 
There are, of course, numerous 
sources of additional materials 
(some of which will be listed in 
the State film catalogue). The 
present program hopes only to 
stimulate their use and to provide 
a substantial number of basic ma- 
terials without cost to as many 
schools as desire to use them. 





Schools and the Democratic Way 


W. HOWARD PILLSBURY 


President, American Association of School Administrators 


in America have been living 

in a fool’s paradise. Our 
wealth, our geographical isolation, 
the apparent trend toward democ- 
racy, and the ban on war as an in- 
strument of National policy have 
given us a false sense of security. 

And suddenly events in Europe 
have brought us upstanding. Un- 
scrupulous leaders have used the 
most solemn pledges to dupe their 
unsuspecting victims. The force of 
law has been supplanted by the 
law of force. One after another of 
the seemingly strong and _ stable 
governments of Europe have been 
trampled under the heel of the dic- 
tator, and the whole world is 
threatened with slavery under the 
totalitarian yoke. 

Faced with such a situation, 
America has no choice. We must, 
with all possible speed, prepare 
ourselves militarily, economically, 
and in the field of morale. 

In the military and economic 
fields, the schools have a highly 
significant role to play. Youth 
must be made physically and men- 
tally fit and given those vocational 
skills necessary for the full devel- 
opement of our economic poten- 
tialities. The schools have already 
made a strong beginning in these 
fields in the preparation of thou- 
sands of trainees for the specialized 
skills which constitute the bottle- 
necks of production for defense. 
And efficiency in these fields is des- 
tined to increase as we secure a bet- 
ter understanding of the needs. 
Unquestionably this involves a 
stronger emphasis on the voca- 
tional aspects of our educational 
program. 


Building a Sound Morale 

Both of these aspects of prepar- 
edness are, however, comparatively 
simple. The most difficult and 
complex phase of the defense of 
democracy is the building of a 
sound morale. And it is precisely 
in this field that education can ren- 
der its greatest service. 

We need a better understanding 
of what democracy means. We 


we the past two decades we 





W. Howard Pillsbury 
President, American Association of 
School Administrators and Superin- 


tendent of Schools, Schenectady, 


New York. 


need a greater appreciation of the 
price at which our freedoms were 
bought. We need to understand 
what our freedoms involve, not 
only our rights but our duties and 
responsibilities, the conditions 
which are essential to their preser- 
vation, and the conditions which 
have brought about their downfall 
among the democracies of Europe. 
We need to understand how we 
have met our problems in the past 
—our failures as well as our suc- 
cesses. We need an understanding 
of the problems which confront us 
today and how European nations 
have attempted to solve them 
through resort to such forms of 
government as communism, fas- 
cism, and nazism. We need to 
know the democratic method of at- 
tacking such problems, including 
training in the technics of straight 
thinking, a knowledge of the 
source material which is available, 
and how to use it. And we need 
to know the devices by which 
propaganda shapes our thinking to 
its purposes in order that we may 
be able to defend ourselves against 
its insidious effects. The need for 


greater understandings of this sort 
is both immediate and imperative. 

But knowiedge and even under- 
standings alone, important as these 
are, are not enough. The causes 
which survive in times like these 
are those in which men believe pas- 
sionately. Democracy, if it is to 
persist, must become a fighting 
faith. We must believe in it, be 
ready to sacrifice for it, to fight for 
it, and, if necessary, to die for it. 
We must somehow develop a loy- 
alty to democracy in whose service 
we can cheerfully give our all. 

We must also develop those at- 
titudes which are essential to the 
preservation of our freedoms. 
Probably the most significant of 
these and the one most in jeopardy 
in a time like this is tolerance. We 
tend to act on emotion rather than 
intelligence, to settle questions on a 
basis of bias and prejudice rather 
than on a careful consideration of 
the facts. As a rule we do not wel- 
come ideas or opinions contrary to 
our preconceived notions. In poli- 
tics we tend to read only those 
newspapers and listen exclusively 
to those speeches which support 
our political point of view and to 
avoid those containing a contrary 
viewpoint. When we listen to a 
speaker whose line of thought con- 
firms our own we are perfectly 
sure we are in the presence of a 
sound thinker. 


Conditioning for Democracy 

The development of a spirit of 
open-minded tolerance means a dis- 
tinct change in the mores of the 
American people. And yet such a 
change must be made if we are to 
conserve democracy. For the dem- 
ocratic method is the scientific 
method. It involves the formation 
of conclusions on a basis of the 
facts. And unless we can develop 
this scientific attitude, we are faced 
with the possibility of a tyranny 
of pressure groups which can be 
just as obnoxious and destructive 
as that of the dictator. 

The development of strong mo- 
rale demands that the democratic 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The Value of the Ancient Classics Today 


E. MARION SMITH 


De partment of Classical Languages, Hollins College 


S I have dealt with classes of 
college freshmen during 
the last few years I have 


frequently thought that we are, 
whether we will admit it or not, 
heading straight for a break with 
antiquity in our educational out- 
look. A couple of decades ago it 
was traditionally essential for a 
student in a high school or college 
preparatory course to take at least 
a little Latin or even some Greek, 
and to know at least something 
about Ancient History. This, 
though some of us today are too 
hesitant to acknowledge the value 
of it, gave the student a perspective 
and a background against which he 
might see the events of the pres- 
ent and have some standard with 
which to compare them. It furth- 
ermore gave the student a reason- 
ing power over language so that 
he might often fairly accurately 
derive the meaning of unfamiliar 
words simply by relating them to 
their Latin and Greek roots, and 
he gained a pretty fair sense of 
English sentence structure and Eng- 
lish grammar because he had wres- 
tled with Latin and Greek prose 
composition. I say sadly today 
that this is in the past. The grad- 
uates of the secondary schools, 
which are more and more failing 
to do their job by their students, 
are entering our colleges at the 
present time with no Greek, with 
little or no Latin, with no knowl- 
edge of Ancient History, and no 
sense whatever of English sentence 
structure. 


Ignorance of the Past 


For the past two years I have 
been teaching a course in Ancient 
Classical Civilization which is es- 
pecially designed to give back- 
ground to these above-mentioned 
unfortunates. Some of my experi- 
ences with that course to date are 
1 glaring commentary on the abys- 
mal intellectual darkness in which 
some of our younger generation 
of students must be groping just 
in their casual reading—that is, of 
course, provided we can credit them 
today with doing any casual read- 
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ing. I have had in that course stu- 
dents who had no conception of 
what the simple letters B. C. fol- 
lowing dates meant, and students 
whom the Latin phrase Anno 
Domini threw into a panic. I could 
cite other things just as amazing 
and just as revealing, but the two 
matters which I have chosen are 
sufficiently significant for my pur- 
pose here. The first of these shows 
on the part of some of the present 
college generation no perspective at 
all as regards dates, no idea of 
chronology, no notion at all of 
continuity between the past and 
the present—in fact. one is led to 
wonder whether these students rec- 
ognize any past. The second mat- 
ter mentioned indicates on the part 
of the students absolute ignorance 
of a Latin phrase which has be- 
come as much a part and parcel of 
our language as almost any Eng- 
lish word or phrase that we pos- 
sess. It all most certainly puts 
before us the question, are we in 
danger of losing touch with our 
rich heritage of the past, and if we 
are, just what is it going to mean 
to us and to those who follow? 


Our Debt to the Greeks 


I believe that I can best put 
across my point if I give some brief 
interpretation of the character of 
the Greek people as I know them 
and then point out their accom- 
plishments in certain basic fields in 
which they rose to a high degree 
of excellence—fields in which they, 
so to speak, set the ball rolling for 
future developments. 

The Greeks had a word areté, a 
word which is by no means easy 
to translate, but for the Greeks it 
signified an excellence—an ideal of 
perfection, and contained in that 
ideal was the desire to achieve it. 
For them the bare idea of human 
perfection was in itself a thing 
worth striving for, and it very 
clearly had a claim on the human 
spirit. Along with it went an im- 
pulse to progress. There was noth- 
ing fixed or static about areté, and 
the notion was behind much of 
Greek accomplishment. In addi- 





tion to this there were other char- 
acteristics deeply rooted in the race 
which also left their deep impress 
upon much that the Greeks did 
and which go far to explain their 
greatness and the enduring nature 
of their work. There was sophro- 
syne (temperance and modera- 
tion), which pointed a sort of via 
media, or middle course, or, as the 
Greeks themselves expressed it, 
nothing in excess. It is per- 
haps the most fundamental of all 
the Greek ideals, and it under- 
lay much of Greek thought and 
action. With it went good taste 
in all things, and a deep feeling 
for the fitting and the beautiful. 
For the Greeks, beauty did not con- 
sist in useless adornment, but it lay 
in the very essence and structure of 
the thing created. It depended for 
them largely on three qualities, di- 
rectness, truthfulness, and simplic- 
ity. The world was young then, 
at least in intellectual attainment, 
and there was a joie de vivre, a 
freshness, about much that the 
Greeks did, and it is this youth 
of the race which goes far to ac- 
count for the Greek spirit. And 
then there is a certain spirituality 
about everything they accom- 
plished. The Greeks did not meas- 
ure wealth in the laying by of ma- 
terial fortunes as we do. Wealth 
for them was rather a thing of the 
spirit and it was founded on the 
actual love of knowledge. It is all 
too patent, I think, from all of 
this, how much we with our mod- 
ern materialism and commercialism 
might learn from Hellas if we 
would. 


Originators in Poetry 


Let us turn for a time to some 
of the specific fields of Greek at- 
tainment. In the realm of poetry 
the honor of being the originators 
of practically every genre goes to 
the Greeks. They were the cre- 
ators of the epic; they were the 
first to try their hands at lyric 
poetry; they were preeminent in 
the early drama, both tragedy and 
comedy; and finally, when their 
genius for the creation of poetical 
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forms was seemingly almost spent, 
they showed one last flare of bril- 
liance in the creation of the pas- 
toral. It is difficult in the brief 
space at my disposal to estimate 
at all adequately the contribution 
which the Greeks have made to 
our own literature. Pick up any 
anthology of English poetry you 
will and skim the pages of it. 
There are any number of instances 
of close translation or adaptation 
from the Greek. Take Cowley’s 
little poem entitled Drinking: 

The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 

And drinks, and gapes to drink again: 

The plants suck in the earth, and are, 

With constant drinking fresh and fair: 
The sea itself (which one would think 
Should have but little need of drink). 
Drinks twice ten thousand rivers up. 

So filled that they o’erflow the cup. 

The busy sun (and one would guess 

By’s drunken fiery face no less) , 

Drinks up the sea and when he’s done, 

The moon and stars drink up the sun: 
They drink and dance by their own light; 
They drink and revel all the night. 
Nothing in nature’s sober found, 

But an eternal ‘health’ goes round. 

Fill up the bow] then, fill it high— 

Fill all the glasses there; for why 

Should every creature drink but I? 

Why, men of morals, tell me why? 


It is simply an enlarged version of 
an ancient drinking song, which 
translated would run something 
like this: ““The black earth drinks, 
the trees drink of it. The sun 
drinks the sea, the moon, the sun. 
Why do you fight with me, my 
companions, when I too wish to 
drink?”’ 

And then there is the little lyric 
of Agathias: 

I love not wine; yet if thou'idst make 

A sad man merry, sip first sup, 

And when thou giv'st I'll take the cup: 
If thy lip touch it, for thy sake 

No more may I be stiff and staid 

And the luscious jug evade: 

The cup convoys thy kiss to me, 

And tells the joy it had of thee. 

—(J. M. Edmunds’ Translation) . 
Here one cannot fail to recognize 
the close kinship with Ben Jon- 
son’s Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes. 

There are more general qualities 
of Greek poetry which have left 
marks on our English verse. First 
of all, there are the Greeks’ feeling 
for beauty and their feeling for 
nature. These two qualities are up- 
permost in the famous metaphors 
and similes of Homer. They are 
to be found again and again in the 
work of the lyric poets and in the 
descriptive passages of Theocritus’ 
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Idylls. In the fragments of Sappho 
there is nature poetry at its best— 
there we have the redolence of flow- 
ers, the full-throated passion of the 
nightingale, the silvery sheen of 
the moonlight. There we find life 
and color and sound and move- 


ment. ‘There are in her words a 
thousand poignant appeals to the 
senses. The Greeks loved words 
and they knew how to manipulate 
them to get the most out of them. 
One carefully chosen adjective or 
one telling epithet, simple in itself, 
could call up a whole vivid picture 
or subtly suggest an effect, the re- 
sult of their own innate sense of 
beauty. 


Storehouse of Mythology 


Along with this feeling for 
beauty and closely akin to it, the 
Greeks have passed on to us a 
whole storehouse of mythological 
tales. These form no small part 
of our intellectual inheritance, and 
some of our earlier poets have em- 
bodied them in our poetry so deep- 
ly that only those may read with 
understanding who are familiar 
with these tales. This is especially 
true of a large body of our 18th 
and 19th century poetry. 

Open your Anthology of Eng- 
lish Poetry once more. Perhaps 
your glance falls on these lines 
from Shelley’s Hellas: 


‘A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far; 
A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the morning star; 
Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 


‘A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize: 
Another Orpheus sings again, 
And loves, and weeps, and dies: 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore.” 


Or perhaps your eyes may light on 
Keats’ Fragment of an Ode to Maia 
or his poem On Melancholy. Or 
you may open the book to Ar- 
nold’s lines on the Nightingale, en- 
titled Philomela. Whatever the 
poem, it is much the same—for 
there are many of them packed 
with allusions to classical mythol- 
ogy, and all alike they show the 
manner in which we in the past 
have accepted this classical myth- 
ology and have made it a vital part 
of our poetry. 

In their poetry the Greeks treated 
themes which are of universal ap- 
peal. Often, as we have seen, they 





wrote on nature; frequently they 
chose erotic themes; sometimes it 
was war; and sometimes they were 
attempting merely to moralize. 
Some of their poetry rose to real 
grandeur, as we find it doing in the 
lofty conceptions of Aeschylus: 
much of it had real excellence and 
perfection of form, and here on the 
technical side modern poets have 
learned much from the Greeks. I 
wish I had more time to dwell on 
this portion of my subject, and that 
I might go on to show that much 
that I have said about their poetry 
might also be said of their prose, 
for we owe them a debt in the field 
of prose as well as in poetry. We 
regularly point to Cicero as the 
model on which much of our mod- 
ern prose style is based, but the 
Greeks paved the way and were the 
actual founders of historical, ora- 
torical, and philosophical prose 
writing and the creators of the 
prose novel. We do owe much to 
Cicero, but we must also go back 
a step further and examine what 
Cicero would have been without 
the Greeks before him. Let me 
close this portion of my paper with 
a quotation from Lord Bryce: 
“The ancient writings enter into 
and have done much to instil what 
is best in modern literature and are 
the common heritage of civilized 
peoples, the permanent foundation 
on which the republic of letters has 
been built—Let no one be afraid 
of the name ‘dead languages’. No 
language is dead which perfectly 
conveys thoughts that are alive and 
are as full of energy now as they 
ever were. An idea or a feeling 
grandly expressed lives forever, and 
gives immortality to the words 
that enshrine it.”’ 


Art and Philosophy 


Much that I have said about 
literature is true to an equally high 
degree of the sculpture and archi- 
tecture of the ancient Greeks which 
have survived for us. In their art 
there is something of the same sim- 
plicity and the same idealism which 
is found in their literature; there 
is the same love of beauty and the 
same spirituality; and coupled with 
these is the same striving for per- 
fection of form. These are some 
of the eternal values which have 
made their art conspicuous—these 
are some of the qualities which 
have shed influence on later genera- 
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tions and which are responsible for 
some of the best things in our own 
art today. 

I cannot leave this topic of mine 
without giving some consideration 
to our debt to the ancients in the 
fields of philosophy and religion, 
science and politics. Obviously I 
cannot give here any lengthy dis- 
cussion of the Greeks’ development 
in the field of philosophical and 
religious thought. I cannot even 
set down their basic beliefs. I can, 
however, point out that in their 
philosophical reasoning they set for 
themselves some pretty high ideals. 
I have already mentioned one of 
these—sophrosyne or moderation; 
and another one of their favorites 
was aidos or reverence. And there 
were still others. These ideals did 
much as they constantly held them 
before them to mould the conduct 
of their daily lives. Here we might 
learn much from the Greeks—in- 
deed we have learned much. Their 
religion was ethical rather than 
theological, and they were far more 
interested in living the good life 
here than in preparing themselves 
for any future existence. They were 
not looking for comfort in adver- 
sity and old age and assurance re- 
garding the future life as were the 
Hebrews, and yet there are startling 
likenesses between the ethical teach- 
ings of Socrates and Plato and those 
of Jesus. The later Greek philos- 


ophy based in large part on the phi- 


losophy of Plato deeply influenced 
Christian thought and dogma. 
Christianity began independently, 
but it was through the help of 
Greek rhetoric and philosophy that 
it was promulgated. 


Scientific Achievements 


Let us look at the case as regards 
science. Here, though we may be 
inclined to ignore the value of 
the scientific achievements of the 
Greeks, we cannot discredit the fact 
that in many lines they laid the 
foundations of later scientific in- 
vestigation, and in many instances 
they did it pretty well. We cannot 
pass over, for example, the tre- 
mendously important doctrines of 
the Atomists, Leucippus and De- 
mocritus, and their successors, 
which in some respects came sur- 
prisingly close to the truth of mod- 
ern investigations regarding the 
Atomic Theory. Nor ought one to 
neglect the name of Hippocrates in 
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the field of medicine. There is 
Aristotle and the method which he 
handed on for scientific research. 
In the field of Mathematics, Euclid 
was the author of the important 
treatise on Geometry which sup- 
planted all former works on the 
subject and which has remained 
the very basis of elementary Geom- 
etry until our own time. The name 
of Archimedes is known to every 
physicist. This is only a bare skim- 
ming of the surface. There are 
numerous other men among the 
Greeks who are noteworthy for 
some piece or other of scientific in- 
vestigation or for some specific 
contribution to the general field, 
but lack of space forbids any 
enumeration of them. I shall turn 
instead to the place of the Greeks 
in the field of political thought. 


Lessons in Politics 


Here again I shall be brief. It 
may be barely possible that in pol- 
itics the greatest teaching that the 
Greeks have to offer us is a negative 
one. They were a people cour- 
ageously looking for a definite goal 
which they never fully reached. 
Their political and social unit was 
the city-state, and they developed 
it to the utmost of its possibility. 
It was an institution which grew 
out of the physical conditions of 
the country. Since it was small 
and isolated it became of necessity 
a complete unit in itself. It had its 
own government, its own foreign 
policy. It depended on its own 
army for its protection and this it 
had to maintain and train. Eco- 
nomically it had to rely largely on 
itself. There was no desire for fed- 
eration. Paramount among these 
detached city-states was Athens, 
which after the waning of the age 
of the tyrants set the pace for 
Greece in democratic rule. In spite 
of the excellence of some of her in- 
stitutions we may fairly say that 
she failed, and Greece due to its 
lack of unity found itself unable 
ultimately to withstand the inroads 
of Philip of Macedon and his suc- 
cessor, Alexander the Great. There 
were in the end some of the ques- 
tions which are being posed for us 
right now—wherein are the weak- 
nesses and the strength of demo- 
cratic government and will it be 
capable of governing in perpetuity 
a far flung nation? We seem in a 
sense here to be traveling a parallel 


course with the Greeks. Since they 
and their democratic ideals failed 
they have no positive solution to 
offer us for our problems, though 
we may perhaps learn something 
from their mistakes. We still have 
hopes that our present form of 
government will not be overrun by 
the dictators. It seems reasonable 
that a close study of their failures 
with a view to avoiding them 
might be of profit to us. 


Preserving Our Heritage 


In closing, let me say that I have 
tried in a very brief way to give 
some idea of our dependence on the 
Greeks and the civilization and cul- 
ture which they evolved. They 
were a people who thought and 
worked in about every field of hu- 
man endeavor in which it is worth 
while to think and work. And 
they stamped what they did with 
a spiritual quality which has ren- 
dered their achievement abiding 
and eternal. Without the Greeks 
and the monuments which they 
have left us this world would be a 
far poorer place than it is now. 
Think of their feeling for and 
understanding of beauty which we 
should lose. And think, too, of 
the guideposts of taste and reason 
and conduct which we should be 
without. Or think of ourselves, an 
English-speaking people—a people 
who unwittingly or otherwise use 
hundreds of Greek words every 
day in speaking or reading. Our 
dictionaries would become much 
more compact volumes than they 
are now and we should part com- 
pany with much that is dearest and 
best in our literature. My honest 
belief is that we are these days 
fooling too much in our schools 
with students who know nothing 
of dates back of the Christian Era 
and who gaze in fear upon the 
words Anno Domini as if they 
were some sort of a monster not 
to be handled or even approached. 
The rare gifts of the ancient Greeks 
are our heritage. We went a long 
way, as a people, building on that 
heritage. Is that achievement now 
to be carelessly brushed aside? This 
whole matter of the study of the 
ancient classics and the preservation 
of our heritage is, I believe, a mat- 
ter which hangs today in the bal- 
ance with our so-called educators. 
And one watches fearfully to see 
how the balance will swing. 
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A Study of Exceptional Children 


A. L. GARRISON 
Principal, Fries High School, Fries, Virginia 


URING the past six months 
D the principal and teachers 

of Fries High School have 
been making an extensive study 
of exceptional children. Children 
who are positively different from 
the average child have been classi- 
fied as exceptional. Children above 
the average as well as children be- 
low the average have been included 
in this study. 

It was realized early in the study 
that there were certain things that 
every teacher should know in order 
to proceed intelligently. The teach- 
er should 

1. Know what the problem is. 

2. Be able to recognize problems 
which exist in his own class- 
room. 

3. Know that the ability to 
recognize extreme deviations 
come to a large extent through 
careful observations. 

4. Be able to apply first aid. 

5. Know where to seek further 
aid of a specialized type. 

After careful observation and 
analysis of exceptional children, 
they were classified in the follow- 
ing groups: 

1. Those who refuse to recite. 

2. Those who do not seem to 
mind failure. 

3. The disruptive type. 

4. Those who cannot walk with 
ease or grace. 

5. Those who think it smart 
to cause trouble. 

6. Those with limited ability. 

7. The socially sick child. 

8. The highly intelligent. 

The names of children coming 
within each of the fore going 
groups were listed and assigned to 
certain teachers for careful study 
and treatment. The teachers at- 
tempted to find definite reasons for 
placing pupils in these groups and 
these reasons are implied in the 
remedies suggested, some of which 
are: 

I. Remedies for those who refuse 
to recite: 

1. Encouragement. 

2. Construction work. 

3. Place them with groups who 
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like to recite. 
4. Find some subject which they 
like and discuss it with them. 
5. Try to make them face the 
problem and find their own 
solution. 


II. Remedies for those who do not 
mind failing: 

1. Handcraft, workshop, and 

special home economics work. 

2. Place all in one group with 

one teacher. 

3. Offer exploratory courses. 
Allow them to do anything 
that appeals to them if no 
disturbance results. 

Win confidence of student. 
Be free with praise. 


III. Remedies 
type: 

1. Find reason for misbehavior 
and try to show the child 
why he was wrong and help 
him to profit by his mistakes. 

2. Make no threats unless they 
are to be carried out. 

3. Give correction along the line 

of the offense. 

Don't delay correction. 

Get pupils to believe that you 
are trying to help them in- 
stead of giving punishment. 


NAN Vi 


for the disruptive 


vie 


IV. Remedies for those who do 
not walk with ease or grace: 

1. Constantly remind them of 
their need for improvement. 

2. Give corrective exercises. 

3. Encourage physical activity. 
V. Remedies for those who think 
it smart to cause trouble: 

1. Explain to them by imitating 
a hero they cannot become a 
hero. 

2. Teach realism, not fantasy. 
3. ‘Take away comic strips and 
unwholesome literature. 

4. Move them away from the 
spectacular. 

Try to curb the reading of 
literature that has the ten- 
dency to cause the reader to 
imitate undesirable characters. 

6. Work toward an aim to have 
civic organizations prohibit 
sale of undesirable literature. 

VI. Remedies for those 


JT 


socially 


sick: (This group includes those 
who think everybody is picking on 
them or working against them, 
those with inferiority complexes, 
and those who for some reason or 
other do not fit into any group. ) 


1. “Teach them to abide by rules 
of group. 

2. Help them in some way to 
enter the activities of the 
group. 

3. Place a certain amount of re- 
sponsibility upon them. 

4. Study their out-of-school en- 
vironment. 

VII. Remedies for those with lim- 
ited ability: 

1. Bring work down to their 
level. 

2. Give them something to do 
which they enjoy doing. 

3. Let them, with help and 
guidance, do anything they 
can do. 

4. Stimulate interest along some 
line, if possible. 

VIII. The very bright: 

1. Give plenty of work and at- 
tention. 

Some general remedies for all 
groups were: 


1. Correct physical defects if 
possible. 

2. Make mental and social ad- 
justments. 


3. Keep pleasant and healthful 
surroundings for children. 

4. Stimulate interest in wider 
and better reading. 


Talk children’s 
with specialists. 
6. Give each child something he 
likes to do, if possible, and 
something that he can succeed 

in doing. 

Each teacher selected one or 
more children of the exceptional 
type to study and treat. It is real- 
ized that this is a long range study 
and that only a beginning has been 
made. In the meantime, teachers 
should be fully aware that the 
study of children through proper 
analysis and treatment is the most 
important and the most difficult 
of all studies. 
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HE ‘‘Consumer Movement’’ 
continues to emerge rapidly 
from indefiniteness, misun- 
derstanding, and misconception as 
a tangible, logical, and necessary 
phase of our economic life. In 
like proportion, educators are see- 
ing and accepting as their responsi- 
bility the provision of sound, un- 
biased education about the move- 
ment and the problems which it 
presents 
Consumer Education, as a dis- 
tinct course, was added to the cur- 
riculum of James Monroe High 

















School last fall as a preparatory 
course for Retail Training. The 
school in so doing joined many 
throughout the nation—a group 
that is increasing yearly. The term 
distinct course’ is used in recog- 
nition of the fact that we have 
long given consumer education in 
ther established courses. Out- 
standing is home economics—oth- 
‘rs are the social studies, general 
science, biology, chemistry, busi- 
ness and art. 

The distributive tie-up is a logi- 
al one. The coordinator of retail 
training must of necessity know 
merchandise which is the basic ele- 
ment in consumer education. This 
makes it possible to avoid from the 
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An Approach to Consumer Education 


KATHLEEN W. WILSON 


James Monroe High School, Fredericksburg 


start the negative and antagonistic 
approach often found in earlier 
phases of the movement, i. e., the 
belief the retailer is intent on mis- 
leading and robbing the customer 
whenever he can. On the other 
hand, the coordinator is cognizant 
of such malpractices as do exist in 
the selling game, and can present 
the whole problem in its true pro- 
portions. 

Since there is no ‘‘set’’ course of 
study, no prescribed methods, and 
no fixed aims for a course in con- 
sumer education, it was necessary 





Learning about stockings in a hosiery mill. 


for the school to ask and answer 
certain questions in order to de- 
velop its own local unit. The first 
question was, What do we con- 
sider consumer education to be, 
and what do we hope to accom- 
plish through it? 

In answering this question, we 
have adopted a statement which 
we consider the best definition yet 
given and which contains a reason 
for emphasis of the subject pecu- 
liarly fitting in our present na- 
tional situation. It is taken from 
the statement of the policy of the 
Institute for Consumer Education 
at Stephens College, Colum bia, 
Missouri. We like especially its 
broad implications and the leeway 


it gives in the selection of subject 
matter. It reads: 

“Consumer education is de- 
velopment in attaining the max- 
imum individual and group sat- 
isfaction for time, effort and 
money expended. 

‘We hold that consumer ed- 
ucation, thus defined, will in- 
crease the efficiency of the sys- 
tem of free enterprise and will 
have a beneficial effect on pub- 
lic economy.” 

Having satisfied ourselves as to 
what we considered consumer edu- 





cation to be, and having seen some 
ultimate reason for teaching it, the 
next step in development was to 
find out how we might accomplish 
the desired end. Again the policy 
of th e Institute cleared our think- 
ing. It says: 

“We consider that individual 
development for the ends in 
view can take place only through 
a. A realistic comprehension of 

one’s own personality and 
position in life. 

b. An intelligent understand- 
ing of the workings of the 
economic order. 

c. A consciously trained ability 
to analyze and appraise ac- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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A Practical Physical Education Program 


GREYSON DAUGHTREY 


Director, Physical Education Department, Blair Junior High School, Norfolk 


Physical Education and National 
Defense 


The core of a nation’s defense 
is physical stamina, courage, and 
the spark of survival which is in- 
spired by sound physical strength. 
The criterion of a nation’s perpet- 
uation is physical fitness. 

One revealing light through the 
ages is the dominance of the phy- 
sically strong over those who, hav- 
ing reached the peak of prosperity, 
become degenerate and vulnerable 
to more powerful aggressors. Eu- 
rope today, as at the close of the 
Roman Empire, bears testimony to 
this. 

Millions of dollars are being 
spent in this country for planes, 
tanks, guns, and everything neces- 
sary, in a material way, to re-arm. 
Conscription is here. Yet there is 
one vital phase of preparedness 
that is being overlooked; little is 
being done about the most vital 
phase of all preparedness pro- 
grams: physical training of the 
American youth to develop 
strength, stamina, and fitness. 

The last world war disclosed 
the fact that one-third of all the 
draft was physically unfit. The 
present training program is reveal- 
ing the same thing. Physical fit- 
ness cannot be acquired in a year's 
military course. Physical fitness is 
the result of years of correct exer- 
cise, correct guidance, and correc- 
tion of defects. I emphasize the 
word “‘correct’’ because there is so 
much wasted effort in this coun- 
try promoting absurd phases of ac- 
tivity. Correct physical training 
should begin early in life and con- 
tinue through life in varying de- 
grees. 

There is an organization to 
carry out this training—the pub- 
lic schools of America. The back- 
bone of the nation’s preparedness 
is the physical education taught in 
our schools today. This is the 
place where the individual should 
begin his physical training. In 
the schools the individual should 
be taught the skills of sports 
that he will come in contact with 
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later on in life. He should be in- 
structed in the proper health pro- 
cedures and have his physical de- 
fects corrected. All this should be 
done as early as possible. It is in 
early life that organic and muscu- 
lar stamina is built and physical 
defects corrected. This universal 
training taught in our public 
schools will produce physical su- 
periority and place the youth of 
our nation second to none in the 
grim struggle for existence. 


Balanced Program Needed 

A proper physical education pro- 
gram should reach everyone. Plans 
should be prepared to reach out 
and help the physically superior, 
the mediocre, and the physically 
handicapped. In order to help 
these individuals and properly to 
organize, instruct, and supervise 
the program, three divisions of the 
entire program are necessary. These 
divisions should be carefully or- 
ganized so that over-emphasis will 
not exist in any particular division. 
The divisions are as follows: 


I. REQUIRED PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION——-CLASSES EACH DAY 
This division should attempt to 

reach everyone and to instruct in 

the proper phases of physical edu- 
cation. This is the most important 

division and the remaining two di- 

visions should be outgrowths of 

this parent division. 


II. INTRAMURAL SPORTS—OUT- 
SIDE OF CLASS WORK 
This division gives those indi- 
viduals who are a little better than 
average in performance and who 
desire to compete an opportunity 
of furthering their competitive 
urge. 
III. INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETICS 
This division gives the superior 
competitor an opportunity to 
further his participation with in- 
dividuals of like ability. It is im- 
portant that this phase or division 
not be over-emphasized. 
It is with the foregoing princi- 
ples in mind that the following 
outline has been prepared. It is 


hoped that the outline will be of 
assistance to teachers who are in 
need of a practical plan of physical 
education. 


Fundamental Philosophy of 
Physical Education 


Better than Fame is the wish for Fame, 
The constant training for a glorious strife: 
But the Athlete nurtured for the Olympian 
game, 
Gains strength at least for life. 
—LOorD LYTTON. 

Physical Education should en- 
deavor to prepare individuals for 
life. The three important phases 
of the program, namely, Required 
Work, Intramurals, and Inter-scho- 
lastic Athletics should be so inte- 
grated and so harmoniously or- 
ganized that the final outcome of 
the program parallels the funda- 
mental philosophy — preparation 
for life. 

We may ask, what is life in its 
relationship to physical education? 
Life may be war; it may be work: 
it may be recreation; it may be 
marriage; it may be a combination 
of all these. No matter what life 
may be, our physical education 
program should help the individual! 
to fit into this life better and easier. 
The skills, movements, knowledge 
of sports, strength, stamina, relax- 
ation, health habits, and all the 
other elements of a correct program 
will parallel the fundamental phi- 
losophy and aid the individual in 
preparation for life. 


The Program at Blair Junior 
High School 

I. REQUIRED CLASS WORK 

A.—Alim. 

To place before all pupils those 
advantages of physical education 
which are essential and which carry 
over into after-school life, enabling 
the individual to be better equipped 
to meet the problems and emer- 
gencies of life. 

B.—Divisions of the required 
program. 

Health— 

Health instruction—should be 
taught in special classes. 

Health service—medical exami- 
nation, etc. 
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Health living—practice what is 
taught in class. 

Teaching sport skills—harmo- 
nize with intramural program. 

Teaching safety—should be 
taught in special classes. 

Safety skills—skills having 
identical elements to life emergen- 
cies. 

Safety instruction—sports, etc. 

Safety practice—apply safety in 
actual class work. 

Safety service— basements, 
equipment, eliminate danger. 

Practice in recreation—games 
employing skills taught. 

Leadership—squads, etc. 

Special work for physical devi- 
ates. Taught in special classes, al- 
low to participate in regular classes 
as much as possible. 


C.—Organization of required 
class work. 

Divisions of each period. 

Squads. 

Each squad has leader—tkeeps 
rolls, records, etc. 

Each squad has a chart for roll. 

Each pupil has individual rec- 
ord card. 

Classification—AlI pupils should 
be classified. The age, height, and 
weight combination is the best and 
most practicable form for most 
schools. 


D.—The selection of Sport Activi- 
ties for required class work. 

There are thousands of skills 
and activities which may be taught 
in the physical education program. 
Even if all these were worth while, 
all of them could not be taught. 
So the selection of a few activities 
embodying the essentials is in 
order. The entire program from 
the first grade through high school 
should be a well-organized, inte- 
grated plan, each grade arranged 
progressively for the next, in phy- 
sical education as in academic sub- 
jects. The program should consist 
of those activities that really have 
meaning and importance and not 
thousands of ridiculous and infan- 
tile activities that are continually 
flooding the field. With this 
thought in mind the following 
scheme of classification is sub- 
mitted : 

Sports of National Interest.— 
Certain sports of national interest 
and recognition due to universal 
appeal have to be included in the 
program in some form. These 
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sports may vary from year to year. 

Samples of these sports are: base- 

ball, basketball, football, softball, 

and track. 

Activities for Individual Pref- 
erence.—There are a number of 
activities in which pupils should 
have an opportunity to participate 
and to learn the skills of. They 
will carry over into after-school 
life and provide the means for a 
wholesome recreative life. These 
activities form the core of the cur- 
riculum. They are: tennis, golf, 
badminton, ping-pong, bowling, 
archery, horseshoes, volleyball, etc. 

These activities should be op- 
tional after the individual has had 
enough practice to determine for 
which ones he is suited. These ac- 
tivities have direct bearing on the 
intramural program. 

Activities for Individual Need. 
—Each should have knowledge of 
these activities for his own personal 
need. They are: boxing, fencing, 
swimming, tumbling, wrestling, 
calisthenics, and safety. These ac- 
tivities should be required. 

Activities for National Neces- 
sity.—These activities have great 
importance for those entering the 
army or navy or any military 
branch. At the present time they 
are vitally important. Examples 
of these activities are: military tac- 
tics, such as marching, squad move- 
ments and facings, and first aid. 
These activities should be required. 

Grading Required Class Work. 
—An entire book could be written 
on this subject and still the local 
situation could not be solved. 
However, there are certain tangible 
factors which we may use and 
which are practicable. All factors 
such as cooperation, dress, leader- 
ship, should be met by establishing 
attitudes of conduct. They are in- 
tangible and hard to measure. The 
time element is not sufficient to al- 
low the measuring of these intangi- 
ble factors. Factors which can be 
measured are: attendance and tests 
on achievement skills based on in- 
dividual classification, and prob- 
ably health tests. 

A Sample Lesson Plan—Based on a 

60 minute period 

A. Opening period—10 minutes; five al- 

lowed for dressing. 

1. Military (squad work) includes 
the proper essentials of military 
movements and simple tactics. 

a. Taught in squads with pupil 

leader in charge of each squad. 





2. Calisthenics (class formation) 
exercises for posture, warming- 
up, and conditioning. 

B. Instruction period—15 minutes. 

Teaching skills of proper seasonal 

sports. 
a. See Selection of Activities for 
activities to be used. 
C. Recreational and Competitive period— 

25 minutes. 

1. Squad competition. 

2. Mess games (supervised) . 

3. Free play (supervised). 

D. Closing period—10 minutes. 

1. Fall in. 

2. Announcements. 

3. Dismiss. 


II. TTHE INTRAMURAL PROGRAM 

. Aims of Program.— 

A. To give all pupils an op- 
portunity to find some activity 
suited to their physical equipment 
by placing as many activities as 
possible before them. 

B. To give all pupils an oppor- 
tunity for instruction and partici- 
pation in the activities they like 
and for which they are physically 
suited. 

C. To create an environment 
where pupils may find worthy use 
for leisure time. 

2. Organization and Administra 
tion of the Program.— 

The organization of the intra 
mural program is very simple and 
yet very effective. The physical 
education instructor has complete 
control over the entire program 
with the Student Intramural Man- 
ager directly under him. Each 
sport has its manager who keeps 
the results of the particular sport 
and at intervals reports these re- 
sults to the Student Intramural 
Manager. 

The managers of the various 
sports meet once every week and 
are coached in the management of 
the sport. They are seniors in 
school and are elected on knowl- 
edge of the sport and their general 
intramural ability in which they 
have had experience during the 
previous years. 

3. Divisions of the Program.— 

The Blair program is divided 
into five main divisions: 

(1) Clubs; 

(2) Special projects—culmi- 
nating activities: 

(3) Recess participation; 

(4) Major sports; 

(5) Miscellaneous. 

4. Content and Point System.— 

A. Clubs. 

Clubs form the most important 
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phase of the Blair Intramural Pro- 
gram. Running in absolute har- 
mony, these clubs are really abreast 
of the modern trends in extra-cur- 
ricular activitiy as most of them 
meet during the activities period, 
which is the third period on Thurs- 
days. Coming in the regular school 
time they have reached the stage 
where they are as much a part of 
the school as the auditorium and 
homeroom periods. The clubs meet 
at two different times, namely, 
activities period and after school. 


Activities Period.—During this 
period the pupils select their sports 
and receive instruction and partici- 
pate in this activity if it can pos- 
sibly be included in the program. 

The following clubs meet dur- 
ing this period and below is listed 
the point system upon which re- 
sults for competition are based. 
Each one of these clubs has its in- 
dividual manager who instructs, 
manages, and records the points 
each individual accumulates. The 
intramural manager supervises the 
organization and manipulation of 
all the clubs. The director of Phy- 
sical Education supervises, directs, 
controls, and coordinates the entire 
club period. 

Runner- 
Member Up 


Badminton 50 pts. 25 pts. 50 pts. 
7a cee .. 30" 23° $6 “ 
Horseshoes nm SO 
Bowling it ae Yao” ee 


Winner 


Runner- 

Member Up 

Tumbling 50 pts. 25 pts. 50 pts. 
De ..¢6605 — ae Cl! ee 
Handball i: See 2” ae 
Fencing ... wae: a; 


Winner 


It may be of interest to know 
that bowling is carried on within 
the school. Two alleys are painted 
on the gym floor outside the bas- 
ketball courts. These alleys are 
regulation width and length. 
Standard equipment is used. Mats 
are placed at the end to break the 
impact of the balls, and benches 
are placed along the side to keep 
the balls in the alley. 


After School Clubs.— 
A. 


Runner- 
Member Up Winner 
Golf . . 50 pts. 25 pts. 50 pts. 
Tennis . — 2 oo” 
Skating ... re | Baw Tia 
Bicycle riding a” 2" Se.‘ 
Swimming me =o 
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The department sponsors the 
Golf and Tennis Clubs through 
the local municipal course and 
courts. The Swimming Club meets 
at the Y. M.C. A. 

B. Special Projects.—These are 
culminating activities which serve 
as a climax to the program. Dur- 
ing the winter, at the end of the 
term, the annual Blair Olympia is 
held. This is an indoor affair. At 
the end of the spring program the 
annual Sports Carnival is held. 
These culminating activities are 
educationally sound as they bring 
the program to a climax. 

C. Recess Program.—A recess 
program is needed at Blair to keep 
the pupils of the street out of 
trouble. They have about twenty 
minutes of free time and, since they 
are active anyway, they should be 
organized. 

The recess program is as fol- 
lows: 


Volleyball; Soft- 


Horseshoes; 


ball; Table Tennis. 

(No points given, but the cham- 
pions are allowed to play in the 
Olympia and Sports Carnival. 
Points and awards are given these. ) 

D. Major Sports.—The teams 
which play the major sports are 


chosen from each homeroom. They 
are highly organized and highly 
competitive. They are as follows: 


Member Winner 
Basketball 50 pts. 50 pts. 
Softball | .. 
Volleyball. 59. ”™ 50 

E. Miscellaneous.—In this 
group fall all activities which are 
not of a competitive nature. These 
activities are: 

Printing posters; refereeing 
games; all kindred activities; (each 
25 points). 

5. Awards.— 

The Blair system of awards is 
inexpensive and yet rather elabo- 
rate. “Ihe awards are made as fol- 
lows: 

A. All individuals receiving five 
points in the annual Olympia and 
Sport Carnival receive monograms. 

B. Champions of all sports and 
managers receive the Blair Mono- 
gram and Certificate. 

C. Highest number of intramu- 
ral points receives a cup. 

D. Ribbons given for first, sec- 
ond, and third places in all events. 
6. Eligibility.— 

The program has no hard and 


fast eligibility rules. Intramurals 
are as important as the academic 
subjects and there is a great oppor- 
tunity of counteracting juvenile de- 
linguency through an interesting 
intramural program. 

7. Financing.— 

The intramural program at Blair 
is financed by the students them- 
selves. All boys belonging to the 
various clubs pay a fee of twenty- 
five cents each term. This amounts 
to about thirty dollars a term. The 
annual Outdoor Olympia, through 
the sale of tickets, nets about fifty 
dollars. 

This brings in a tidy little sum 
which has enabled the department 
to purchase around a_ thousand 
dollars’ worth of equipment in the 
past five years. 


III. INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETICS 

(Not included in the Blair Program). 

Interscholastic sports definitely 
have a place in the educational pro- 
gram. There are certain individu- 
als who are so superior competi- 
tively that they find little value in 
the intramural program. These in- 
dividuals are so endowed by nature 
with the combative or competitive 
instinct that allowing them to 
compete with individuals of simi- 
lar ability affords them an outlet 
for their instinctive drives that is 
both educational and practical. 
However, undue emphasis should 
not be placed on interscholastics. 
As stated before, interscholastic 
Participation should be the final 
outgrowth of the required class 
work. All individuals should be 
taught in the required program. 
Those who are outstanding in the 
required work find competition in 
the intramural program. In the in- 
tramural program individuals will 
appear who are far ahead of their 
team mates: these are the ones who 
constitute the varsity teams that 
compete with the other schools. 

All emphasis should be placed 
on the required class work. Every 
effort should be made to reach out 
and train all individuals. If this 
is done correctly and carefully, 
there will be an abundance of ma- 
terial for intramurals and for the 
school teams. The law of averages 
makes this very evident; the more 
individuals receiving instruction 
the more material for school com- 
petition will be the result. 
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HE new curriculum in edu- 
cation fosters the curious 
forces of the spirit. The 
school environment at Whitmell 
High School is rich in suggesting 
material for the expression of 
creative, aesthetic impulses. Mrs. 
F. C. Beverley, the principal, con- 
ceives the ultimate aims of teach- 
ing to be the unfolding of per- 
sonality; her appreciation of the 
teacher in creative areas is inspiring 
and unique, itself a hovering of 
wings over Whitmell. 

A teacher of English should con- 
sciously entice creative expression. 
She must lure and coax youth's 
fugitive thoughts into words. 
Winged fancies lift in flight early, 
before the “‘shades of the prison 
house’’ close down; the creative 
impulse must be cherished and cul- 
tivated in youth. The English 
teacher is an explorer into the mys- 
terious recesses of personality; the 
torrential forces found therein she 
must provoke into expression 
through her arrangement of strate- 
gic situations and by building a 
stimulating classroom atmosphere. 
Her first prerequisites are an abid- 
ing belief in the inner dream and 
keen ears with which to listen per- 
ceivingly to the frail fluttering of 
young, lifting wings. 


Wooing the Creative Spirit 

Recently the senior English class 
engaged in a conscious endeavor to 
woo the creative spirit. The situa- 
tion as projected by the teacher 
consisted of the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Describe fully your happiest 
class period this session. (Con- 
sider all classes). 

2. Which hour, in your high 
school English experience, has been 
the most enjoyable? 

3. What kind of teacher has 
proved most helpful to you? 
(Please do not mention names). 

4. What does Whitmell High 
School mean to you at the present 
moment? 

5. A fifth columnist has set a 
time bomb in the library. You 
have ten minutes in which to save 
five books. Which five would you 
rescue? Why? 

6. Write out four thoughts that 
suggest beauty to you. 

Harry Carter, president of the 
senior class of 1941, answers (in 
part) as follows: 
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Wings Over 
W hitmell 


VERLIE STORY GILES 
Head of English Department 
Whitmell High School 


My Most Enjoyable English Class 


One day in English I discovered new 
treasures. It was then that I first began 
to take an interest in writing poetry. We 
studied meter, the poetic foot, and scan- 
sion. We composed short but vivid lines 
of poetry. Thus a fire to write my in- 
most thoughts was kindled. I have now 
thoroughly learned to appreciate the 
beauty which comes from the human 
mind; that smouldering flame may burst 
out into a perpetual blaze which will 
guide me to success in expressing my 
noblest thoughts. 


The Books I Would Always Cherish 


The first book I would always take 
with me, if all others perished, is the 
Holy Bible, for through it lies the way 
to life eternal. It is a complete book con- 
cerning every phase of life that exists in 
books. I would next turn my eyes to 
salvage the Complete Works of Shake- 
speare, for if his immortal masterpieces 
were destroyed, the world in the future 
would never know the master of English 
Drama. 

If I had time I would certainly pick 
out ‘‘Tom Sawyer,’ for through it we 
have an ideal example of a boy. 

Another book I would cherish, to save 
its life. would be ‘“‘David Copperfield’. 
This novel is so inspiring it would be a 
blight upon literature to lose possession 
of it. 

If the bomb still hadn't destroyed the 
library I would rush in to save the fan- 
tastic novel of ‘‘Wuthering Heights’, for 
its kind can never be copied or compared. 
It is so unusual, it is impossible to com- 
pose another similar to it. 


Beautiful Thoughts 

(1) Books are the sources from which 
the record of life is displayed. 

(2) The stars paint the sky like tiny 
lights from heaven. 

(3) Springtime is the rejuvenation of 
the ambition that forever lives in the heart 
of every young man. 

(4) Life is an adventure that ever 
extends in front of you. Death is a 
blight which shatters the hopes of its 
victims. 


Flights of Song 


At Whitmell, English students 
are sensible of the seasons’ songs. 
The beauty of the silver sheets of 
rain on an April day is conducive 
to flights in poesy. Doris Freeze 
muses on ‘‘Nature’s Housewife.” 


I do adore sweet April, gay! 

She is a housewife, neat and clean. 

She sweeps away glum winter's day, 

And paints the earth a fresh, fair green. 

She decks with diamonds all the flowers 

And captures beauty in her showers. 

The Whitmell School’s sur- 
roundings afford a magical back- 
ground for creative teaching. The 
spacious grounds, lovely shade 
trees, grassy fields, woods, and 
brookside invite contemplation and 
expression. One never knows when 
a student may burst forth into 
words of startling beauty. 


Humor, too, has its place in re- 
lationships between teacher and 
pupils. Randolph Winn, an ob- 
streperous freshman, realizes Re- 
pentance in this gem: 

I have been bad— 
This makes me sad 

I wish I could 

Be good, as I should! 

A sophomore, Horace Owen, 
reached the depths of despair, as 
he wrestled with the creative urge! 

When I die, bury me deep! 

Place my English book at my feet. 


Tell Mrs. Giles I’ve gone to rest— 
I can’t come back for that English test 


The picturing of thought and 
feeling in words is literature. The 
students at Whitmell feel keenly 
the elements of rhythm, design, 
and insight. Our verse-speaking 
choir charmingly rendered Burns’ 
A Red, Red Rose and Elizabeth 
Barrett's How Do I Love Thee in 
dramatic presentation. The boys, 
speaking in unison, presented each 
girl with a red rose. The girls 
responded, quoting the beautiful 
sonnet, and wielding in graceful 
practicality,a broom. Swaying and 
speaking, they fully sensed rhythm 
and thoughts. The English teacher 
cultivates hearing ears and the 
judgment to approve. To provide 
a creative environment takes more 
skill than sowing a tobacco bed. 
Developing minds are stored with 
loveliness; beauty edges everyday 
experiences, covering the lack of 
material bounty. In An /nvitation 
to You Josephine Childress ob- 
serves: 

When I return from school each day, 

I often pause while on my way; 


To ponder sweetly ‘neath the spell, 
That lingers near the place I dwell. 


"Tis just an humble shrine you know; 
"Tis here I'd like my friends to go. 
My loved ones, Father, Mother, too, 
Will share my joy in greeting you. 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Busy with rugs and samplers. 


66} This na Miss C———! 
This has been the nicest 
day I have ever spent at 
school,’ called little Nan as she 
tripped down the hall gracefully 
holding her long, full skirt with 
one hand and carrying a plaited 
rug in the other. 

The ‘‘nice day’’ was Pioneer 
Day for our fourth grade. No 
other day during the year had been 
so full of activities, surprises, fail- 
ures, accomplishments. It really 
had been their day—one, planned 
and carried out by the pupils them- 
selves. 

Since September, stories, plays, 
and exercises had kept their minds 
fixed upon pioneer life. So inter- 
ested had they become that, in early 
April, the teacher suggested a ‘Day 
with the Pioneers’, and the pupils 
hailed it eagerly. The question 
then arose: 

What shall we do on such a 
day? 

After much re-reading, new 
reading and discussing, this plan, 
drawn up by Phyllis, was accepted 
by the class: 

Morning—In the Pioneer Home. 

‘Pretending we are pioneers, we 
can do these things: dip candles, 





Making candles 


Every pioneer school had its dunce. 
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A Day With the Pioneers 


IRENE CARDWELL 
Teacher of Fourth Grade, Brookneal 


make little furniture, weave and 
crochet rugs, quilt, patch clothes, 
make frontier dishes from wood, 
make corncob dolls and dress them, 
wash clothes, embroider samplers, 
make writing quills, bind brooms, 
carve miniature weapons and tools, 
dye cloth, and play games.” 

Afternoon—lIn the Pioneer School. 

‘Pretending we are pioneers we 
can study Reading, ‘Riting, and 
‘Rithmetic, and play games.”’ 

Preceding the day, which was 
set for May the thirteenth in 
honor of the Jamestown settle 
ment, each child decided upon two 
or more activities which he wanted 
to undertake and brought the nec- 
essary materials for work: then, 
working with others of like inter- 
ests, he made out a plan sheet tell 
ing what he intended to do. The 
plans were discussed with the 
teacher. 

When plans were about con- 
cluded, another question came up: 
Who would be the Mother, and 
who would be the Teacher? After 
some debating, it was decided that 
the teacher must be Mother—there 
wasn’t any other place for her on 
the program. One pupil, who was 
somewhat larger than the others, 
was chosen for the Teacher. (She 
made her own plans for the after 
noon program. ) 

The day arrived bright and 
clear. Some girls came in costumes 

boys just came. Everyone was 
eager to begin. After a Bible read- 
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The fruits of pioneer toil 


ing and prayer, each pupil took his 
place, which was assigned by 
Mother, with his activity group. 
He was permitted to work with 
that group until play period, or 
until he had really made some- 
thing that he had set out to make, 
then he could work with another 
group. 

At play period Glennis showed 
some girls and some smaller boys 
how to do “Skip-Come-A-Lou”’ 
and ‘“‘Looby Loo”. John played 
‘Hare and Hounds” and “Indian” 
with the large boys. 

In the afternoon boys and girls 
worked laboriously over some 
problems in long division, addi- 
tion, or subtraction; read from the 
Bible, or copied maxims for writ- 
ing lessons. If anyone giggled, or 
missed his lessons, he was punished 
by the teacher (pupil-teacher) by 
being made to sit upon the ‘‘dunce 
stool’’, by being required to stand 
in front of the room, or by being 
required to work a number of 
extra ‘Rithmetic problems. The 
afternoon play period was used for 
playing other games which pioneer 
children liked. 

Finally the day ended. Nan, the 
last to leave, had disappeared, and 
the teacher checked upon aims 
stressed during the day’s work. 
Here are a few: expression of one’s 
personality through construction; 
doing work honestly and efficient- 
ly; assuming obligations willingly ; 

Continued on page 29) 
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Making brooms 


The screen in the background and the spinning wheel were made by pupils. 
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Activitities of Second and Third Grade Children 
‘ Temperanceville, Accomack County 
F. Remwe ON.EeY, Principal Naw Byrp, Classroom Teacher 


Due to the interesting activities carried on in this classroom, these children received during the 
bh last school year 267 visitors. 


sa A classroom piano and daily 
ys singing for pleasure had its ef- 
“s 3 fect on the development of this 
4 rhythm band. At the Arcade 
; Theater, Salisbury, Maryland, 
1 this band recently presented a 

patriotic program before an au- 

dience of over two thousand. 

























rls ; The program was broadcast 
ne 4 over station WBOC. Since the 
1i- F broadcast, the little band has 
E received, from the Eastern 
he : Shore of Maryland and Vir- 
it- 3 ginia, many invitations to par- 
or ticipate in community enter- 
. prises. 
ed 
by 
ice 
nd , 
Girls, as well as boys, are happy using 
ng work bench and tools. The folding wall cabi- 
of net for tools and the work bench were made 
"he by the boys under the guidance of Mr. A. J. 
Gray, director of Agriculture and Shop Work 
for in the Temperanceville High School. 
eer 
“Neighbors of the Far North” really enjoy 
te living in this interesting classroom. 
e 
ind Living and learning the history of Acco- 
ims mack County, Debedeavon, The Laughing 
rk. King of the Accomacks; Kictopeake, Indian 
; Prince and co-ruler with Debedeavon; Mat- 
1€ § tawan; Ekeeks; Nowmetrawen; Parahokes; 
on ; Awascecencas, and many others, live again in 
nt- classroom dramatization. “The Kingdome of 
Accomacke”’,, with the oldest continuous coun- 
ly ; ty records in the United States, is rich in 
historical background. 
ad 
ee 
ls. 
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Experience—A Gateway To Learning 


A report of an Exchange Study made between Lincoln School, Columbia 
University, and the Rural Consolidated School at Dayton, Virginia. 


FTER talking the plans over 
A with the proper authorities 
which included the super- 
intendent, a high school counselor, 
several government men in agricul- 
ture, forestry, and geology depart- 
ments, a letter of invitation was 
sent to Lincoln School in New 
York City: Would they like to 
make a social and economic study 
of the famous historic Shenandoah 
Valley? We could provide hospi- 
tality for them in our homes, thus 
enabling New Yorkers to live with 
and share the experiences of an 
agricultural people. In turn, we 
would like to make a social and 
economical study of gigantic New 
York. The Shenandoah Valley is 
a marvelous laboratory for realistic 
social studies. 

From Lincoln School, a prompt 
reply: 

‘“‘We are most interested in 
your proposals * * *. There 
are unusual educational possibil- 
ities.”’ 

Three weeks later, twenty Lin- 
coln School pupils, with their two 
teachers, Miss Alice Stewart and 
Mr. Hubert Evans, came rolling 
down the Valley to begin their 
socio-economic study. For five days 
they explored the natural resources 
of a historic section of Virginia. 
Expert guides enlightened their 
minds in education, geology, agri- 
culture, forestry, community living 
and music. In each case they re- 
ceived first-hand information and 
agreed that out-of-classroom teach- 
ers are often as important as those 
within the walls of the school. 

“Down the Valley’, written by 
the school boys and girls, proved 
to be an accurate report which grew 
out of that experience. 

Now, inspired Dayton young- 
sters were directing their thoughts 
toward a return visit the following 
spring. The entire school entered 
into the spirit of preparation. With 
the interest in all grades so tense, it 
became important to appoint rep- 
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ANNA ELIZABETH CEBRAT 


Dayton, Virginia 


resentatives for the New York trip 
with a designated purpose of bring- 
ing information to those left be- 
hind. Typical questions for which 
answers were desired were: What 
is the tallest building? How do 
people travel in New York? How 
do they live? Of particular interest 
was ‘Life in a Penthouse.’ This 
allowed an opportunity for some 
creative drawing in the fourth 
grade. Soon Daytonites were en- 
thusiastically studying housing, 
marketing, shipping, recreation, 
immigration, and similar problems 
which illuminated for them the 
magnitude of the man-made can- 
yon city. Everywhere in the school 
and in the community was evidence 
of planning for the proposed trip. 

The preliminary study centered 
around the purpose of ‘‘Under- 
standing the social and economic 
aspects of life in a great city.’"” How 
to travel, how to manage money, 
gaining insight into New York life 
in general, social, economic, politi- 
cal became specific objectives of 
study. 

These objectives were sought, 
not in a separate class unit but in 
the regular history and English 
class work. Housing, modes of 
travel, theatres, recreation were 
some topics for reports. Discus- 
sions on ““The Kind of Clothes to 
Wear,”’ ‘Being a Guest,’”’ ‘Packing 
a Suitcase,’ ‘‘Dancing’’ were han- 
dled by the home economics classes. 
Our boys and girls realized that 
they were going to live in unusu- 
ally wealthy home situations: 
however, likenesses, rather than 
differences, were stressed. Every 
member of the faculty cooperated 
to make the study worth while by 
mentioning, wherever helpful, ex- 
periences which related to the sub- 
ject. The commercial department 
offered unusual opportunity for 
dictation and writing of important 
business letters. Included in the 
organization of the study was the 
provision for a student secretary 


who handled important corre- 
spondence and also handled the 
doling out of expense money in 
New York. From this experience, 
the student secretary gained recom- 
mendation for a job after finishing 
school. 

A thirty-minute period was al- 
lowed once a week for general dis- 
cussion. However, it required the 
equivalent of a full hour daily for 
six weeks to get a complete inter- 
pretation of the problem. In re- 
turn, students gain more interest 
for their other classes. It was in- 
teresting to note that those pupils 
who went on the trip came back 
with keener interest in making up 
lost hours and approached their 
classes with more zest for learn- 
ing. Several out-of -classroom 
teachers were drawn into the pic- 
ture and railroad passenger agents, 
Madison College professors, and 
people in the community helped 
them to learn about New York. 
One boy said, ‘“That is the amaz- 
ing thing about learning, it ex- 
cludes no one.”’ 

Financing this project meant 
work. No funds were available. 
It was every one’s job to finance 
his own expenses. Enthusiastic 
youngsters sold carefully-tended 
poultry and prized livestock. Many 
girls secured jobs in local 5 and 
10 cent stores. Managers of these 
stores became interested in this 
study too. In fact, they wanted to 
hear about it upon our return. 
Twenty students were soon proud- 
ly depositing their earned twenty 
dollars in a common “‘bank’’ which 
was handled by the principal. 

Careful planning, both on the 
Dayton and New York ends, made 
it possible to finance the entire trip, 
including transportation, lunches, 
theatre, entrance fees, and expenses 
of two teachers at the amazingly 
low figure of $19.16 per pupil. 
Mr. Cecil Hinkel, teacher-chap- 
eron, took charge of the money 
problems, including itemizing and 
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They learn how to travel. 


budgeting. This planning brought 
closer contacts among parents, 
teachers, and pupils and resulted in 
clearer understandings. 

The final preparations were 
completed and March 15th found 
twenty young ruralites equipped 
with sharp eyes, alert open minds, 
notebooks, pencils, and mimeo- 
graphed guides (plans included re- 
quirements for making up lost 
work), waiting early in the crisp 
spring air at Staunton. Whistling, 
steaming around the bend loomed 
into sight the CO train, then— 
magic carpet to New York! Fore- 
thought had made it possible for 
the passenger agents to accompany 
the party all the way, affording 
unusual opportunities of seeing 
what a train is really like. At dusk, 
crossing the Hudson River for the 
first time, many hearts were beat- 
ing furiously at the sight of tall 
skyscrapers. “‘I never thought I'd 
live to see the day!"’ exclaimed one. 

After that thrilling week of liv- 
ing in luxurious apartments a 
follow-up study revealed some new 
aspects in their thinking. Aside 
from the first impressions, the 
‘bright lights,’’ the extreme noises 
of the clamoring crowds and sub- 
ways, the tallness of the buildings, 
Dayton youngsters carried away 
some mental pictures of home and 
school life which they exhibit fre- 
quently. 

“Last week we got a different 
outlook on things”’ pretty well de- 
scribes the sentiments of the entire 
group upon their return. 

“T am thankful we had such 
splendid homes and so fine a school 
as Lincoln from which to derive 
inspiration’’ was another typical 
comment. 

Aspects of home life, school life 
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and religious concepts were imme- 
diately recognized and compared 
with Valley life. They found that 
citizens of the greatest racial melt- 
ing pot were anxious as they to 
preserve American freedom. Of 
this, they had much to say. 

“T thought the South was sup- 
posed to be known for hospitality, 
but we were certainly outdone by 
the New Yorkers.”’ ‘“‘How nice the 
people are.” “I thought they 
would be high and mighty, but 
they were just like us.” 

The Lincoln hosts had planned 
the week so that Daytonites were 
able to go to school with their 
hosts. The visitors were surprised 
to find that students there worked 
hard for a high degree of scholar- 
ship. Awed by the amount of free- 
dom the Lincoln students had, 
they were equally impressed with 
the great amount of work they 
produced. One observant senior in- 
tensified our own school spirit by 
promoting a ‘Senior Highlights’’ 
bulletin board. 

The score for informational 
finding mounted as carefully kept 
records disclosed close observations 
on the Ford Plant, other Ameri- 
cans, Radio City, and Housing. 

“How dear every inch of space is 
to the New Yorkers!’ ‘Traffic 
regulation is perfect. It seemed no 
trouble at all to get about for such 
a large city.”’ ““The Czech House 
is beautiful. It made me think how 
happy the people must have been 
to be able to do such beautiful 
artistic work and now they are 
suppressed by dictators. People 
have to be happy and free to give 
of their best.’’ Such assertions re- 
vealed the value of experience learn- 
ing. 
With the follow-up study came 





Waiting in the early crisp air for the New York train. 





invitations from other schools in 
the Valley to participate in class 
discussions. Waynesboro instigated 
a panel discussion which intro- 
duced new learning situations for 
us. Experience must be a gate-way 
to learning. Two small one-room 
schools wanted a report of our ex- 
periences. In our own school, the 
grade children were constantly in- 
quiring and acquiring. Their in- 
formation was recorded by them- 
selves and used as story material 
by the teacher. Good speech hab- 
its, poise, clear articulation be- 
came objectives for those students 
who made oral reports. 

The visit to New York has done 
something very definite to stimu- 
late a real interest in knowing more 
about the outside world. Pupils 
who made the trip and the others 
in the school have shown an in- 
creased understanding of other peo- 
ple. In general, the whole perspec- 
tive has widened. By taking 
knowledge with them, Dayton 
boys and girls brought knowledge 
back with them. Convincing are 
these words of a senior who reflects 
in her adequate summary the pur- 
pose and final outcome of this real- 
istic learning: 

“We not merely visited, we were 
learning. That was the purpose of 
the trip; learning to learn. Not 
just seeing sights, but learning to 
live together, meet new situations 
successfully, and be a better citi- 
zen of our country by finding out 
more about it. By cooperating to- 
gether, student with student, pa- 
tron with patron, school with 
school (I would add community 
with community), we all gain a 
broader outlook on life which is 
certainly essential in a complex 
present-day world.” 
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A Special Study of Tuberculosis 


MRS. GRIGSBY P. RYAN 


Teacher of Seventh Grade, Jefferson School, Alexandria 


HIS is a report of the work a 
seventh grade did in study- 
ing tuberculosis at the Jeffer- 
son School in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. A majority of the pupils in 
the grade were from good homes 
and were somewhat above aver- 
age in ability. This group received 
first place recognition in Jefferson 
School for the outstanding work 
done in this study. 

The interest of the class in tu- 
berculosis was stimulated by a 
movie shown in assembly initiat- 
ing the sale of Christmas Tubercu- 
losis Seals. A general class discus- 
sion followed the movie in which 
some very important questions 
arose that called for research and 
study. After much discussion the 
class decided to divide themselves 
into groups, each group taking im- 
portant problems for special re- 
search and study. When informa- 
tion was found throwing light on 
problems studied, reports were to 
be given to the class. Below are 
groups and problems: 


Group I—What is Tuberculosis? 


1. Who are some of the experi- 
menters and discoverers in the 
field of tuberculosis? 

What is the tuberculosis germ 
like? 

What does it do to the body? 
What parts of the body does 
it attack? 

What are some of the signs 
of tuberculosis? 

Whom does it most often at- 
tack? 

Do children have tuberculo- 
sis? 


Group II—How can tuberculosis 
be prevented? 
How does tuberculosis spread? 
How are germs picked up? 
What can we do to prevent 
the germ from spreading? 
Is tuberculosis inherited? 


What are the values derived 
from the tuberculin test and 
the chest X-ray? 


Group III—How can tuberculo- 
sis be cured? 


Does climate help in curing 
tuberculosis? 

What are some things we can 
do to keep our bodies strong 
so we can throw off germs? 
How do doctors help? 

What has been learned about 
the treatment of tuberculosis? 
Who are some of the out- 
standing leaders in the study 
and treatment of tuberculosis? 
Who started the idea of sell- 
ing Christmas Seals for treat- 
ment of tuberculosis? 

How much money is raised 
by sale? 


Group I[V—What is being done 
to check tuberculosis? 


1. How many cases in Alexan- 
dria? Adults? Children? 

2. What is Alexandria doing to 
check tuberculosis? 
How many children in Alex- 
andria took the tuberculin 
test last year? 
How many took the chest 
X-ray? 
What per cent of the tests 
were positive? 
Are there many cases in Vir- 
ginia? 
What is the State doing for 
these people? 
Does Virginia have prevento- 
riums and sanatoriums for 
treatment of tuberculosis? 
How much does it cost to go 
to a State sanatorium? 
Have conditions in Alexan- 
dria improved since the or- 
ganization of the Local Tu- 
berculosis Association? 
Have conditions in Virginia 
improved since the organiza- 
tion of the State Tuberculo- 
sis Association? 

In doing research to get infor- 
mation bearing on the problems 
selected, the groups made use of 
all the material in the package, 
‘Fight Tuberculosis With Knowl- 
edge’’ sent out by the State and 
Local Tuberculosis Associations. 


Similar packages of previous years 
were also used. The children se- 
cured booklets from the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company and 
used library reference materials for 
additional information. They dis- 
cussed problems with their fami- 
lies, their doctors, and the Health 
Department of the city. They 
made a study of the records of the 
children taking the tuberculin test 
and chest X-ray. 

Many problems not listed were 
discussed by the children, and aside 
from learning and practicing many 
desirable attitudes in group train- 
ing, the children became more con- 
scious of the dangers of tubercu- 
losis. They were willing to do 
everything within their power to 
prevent the spread of the disease. 


Below are some things the chil- 
dren planned to do: 

1. Practice more rigidly than ever 
before health rules learned in 
prevention and treatment of 
tuberculosis, such as: 

a. Expectorating on street 
is dangerous. 
b. Sleeping with ill people 
is dangerous. 
c. To use only personal 
toilet articles. 
d. To sleep with fresh air 
in bedroom. 
e. To cough and sneeze in 
handkerchief. 
f. Watching weight with 
more care. 
g. Eating foods that make 
us strong and healthy. 
Take tuberculin tests each 
year and follow with chest 
X-ray if necessary. 
Give information learned to 
others when possible. 
Help more with sale of 
Christmas Tuberculosis Seals. 
Learn more about the work 
that is being done locally, 
statewide, and nationally to- 
ward prevention and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. 

The class found the material 
sent out by the Local and State 
Tuberculosis Associations most in- 
teresting and helpful. 
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HE A Cappella Choir was 
| organized at William Byrd 
High School at Vinton in 
the fall of 1940. It consists of 
fifty mixed voices singing unac- 
‘ompanied music from the classics 
both secular and sacred. The A 
Cappella Choir was a direct out- 
growth of previous music in the 
school. 
The music is under the direction 
f Dorothy Miller and J. Alton 
Hampton. At the present time Mr. 
Hampton directs the A Cappella 
Choir, the band, and gives private 
voice lessons in connection with 
the school curriculum. Miss Mil- 


ler has taught freshman music in 
the school for the past five years. 
This class is an orientation in 
music for pupils to whom music is 
1 stranger. In the past five years 
very definite results of the music 
started in the freshman classes can 









The A Cappella Choir 


MRS. GAY BECKNER NEAL 
Teacher, William Byrd High School, Vinton 


be seen. Before these classes were 
begun there was a direct need for 
music both in the school and in 
the community. When the first 
glee clubs were formed from the 
freshman classes, the boys and girls 
were very uninterested and the stu- 
dents as a whole felt that only a 
‘sissy’ would try to sing. It was 
very hard for the instructors to get 
the children to take part in assem- 
bly or in any other public pro- 
gram. Now the tide has changed 
so that you can hardly recognize it 
as the same school. ‘The honor 
students, literary students, football 
boys, and music lovers come to- 
gether in our music classes. This 
can be attributed not only to the 
freshman music class but to the 
Girls’ Glee Club under the direc- 
tion of Miss Miller, the Boys’ Glee 
Club and the band under the di- 
rection of Mr. Hampton. 


The A Cappella Choir. 





In the spring of 1940, our 
school realized that our curriculum 
did not give adequate time to meet 
the needs and desires of our boys 
and girls in the field of music 
Therefore, a class in choral music 
was placed in our schedule. This 
class meets for one hour each day 
and carries full unit credit. In 
order to accommodate the large 
number of applicants for this class 
it was necessary to have “‘try outs” 
and only those pupils with a sing 
ing voice were eligible for the 
course. There are at present sev 
enty-four members of the choral 
class. The junior and senior mem 
bers of this group were chosen to 
form the A Cappella Choir. 

The first appearance of the A 
Cappella Choir was at the Wil 
liam Byrd P. T. A. meeting early 
last fall. Parents and visitors rec 
ognized the ability of this group 











and praised them very highly. On 
December |, the choir presented a 
Stephen Foster Operetta as a part 
of the high school assembly pro- 
gram. This program was enjoyed 
not only by the members of the 
student body but also by parents, 
friends, and many music lovers 
who attended. This caused a great 
increase of interest on the part of 
the students in the choir; there- 
fore, they wanted to do more work 
and make more appearances. They 
also wanted vestments in which to 
appear. 

The subject of vestments was 
brought up in class for discussion. 
As a result it was decided that the 
choir would sponsor two movies 
and the proceeds would go to the 
choir in order that they might buy 
vestments. The colors chosen were 
cream and maroon, the Westmin- 
ster Choir colors. The material 
for the vestments was bought and 
members of the William Byrd P. 
T. A. cut them out in the school 


cafeteria. Each child was taken 
from class only a short time while 
his robe was being cut. These 
robes were made by the parents of 
the members of the A Cappella 
Choir, thus making the parents 
and P. T. A. feel that they had 
a part in making the choir possible. 

The first public appearance of 
the group away from school was 
made at the Virginia Heights Bap- 
tist Church. The group was heart- 
ily received by a large congrega- 
tion. They were then granted an 
audition by Dr. John Finley Wil- 
liamson, director of the famous 
Westminster Choir. Dr. William- 
son praised the group very highly. 
The choir was invited to sing at a 
special vesper service in the Vinton 
Baptist Church and at a later date 
appeared in the high school assem- 
bly program at the request of the 
student body. Other appearances 
included the State Competitive 
Music Festival in Richmond in 
early April, a broadcast over 


WDBJ in Roanoke, and music for 
the District P. T. A. meeting at 
Vinton Elementary School. 


As a result of the wide variety 
of experiences made possible by the 
appearances of the choir, a great 
deal of enthusiasm has arisen 
among the members of the group. 
An evidence of this can be seen in 
the following comments from rep- 
resentative members of the group: 

I consider this the most beneficial class 
which I have taken in high school. 

This class helps to create a better fellow- 
ship among the students who participate; 
and we learn more about music apprecia- 
tion. 

It takes the gloom out of the day’s 
work. 

It teaches posture as well as music. 

It trains you in giving your undivided 
attention. 

Pupils, teachers, and patrons 
have joined in their congratula- 
tions to Paul E. Ahalt, the princi- 
pal, for making this class a part of 
the curriculum and have urged its 
continuance. 


Associated American Artists Furnish Cover Prints 


The original work of art shown 
on the cover this month initiates 
the first program of utilizing the 
works of American masters on 
state teachers magazines’ covers. 

This reproduction is made from 
a limited edition original in the 
collection of the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists Galleries in New York. 
The organization is the one insti- 
tution in America which has been 
established with the idea of increas- 
ing public interest in the creative 
accomplishment of our own native 
painters, etchers and sculptors. It 
represents exclusively many of 
America’s most noted artists. 

The etching and lithograph pro- 
gram has become well known 
among educators by making it 
possible for schools, teachers and 
the lay public to purchase the 
finest achievement in the graphic 
art in this country, signed limited 
editions, at a price of $5.00 each. 

When the program was first 
launched in 1934 it startled the 
entire field of art selling, which 
had previously been thought of as 
a province reserved for the wealthy 
collector. Popularfication of Amer- 
ican Art has made tremendous 
strides since the formation of the 
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“SUNSET”’ 


Lithograph by Thomas Hart Benton 


Briefly concerning the artist 


—Thomas Benton has had 
the most dramatic and interest- 
ing career in American art. 
Painter, muralist, anthropolo- 
gist, and lithographer, Benton 
turns the pages of history into 
powerful pictorial drama. Born 
in Neosho on the edge of the 
Missouri Ozarks, in 1889, he 
began his art training at sixteen 
at the Art Institute of Chicago. 
At nineteen he decamped for the 
Latin Quarter in Paris, but re- 
turned to work in America, 
completed the mural History of 
Missouri in the State Capitol, is 
represented with works in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Brooklyn Museum, Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New 
School for Social Research, and 
a mural History of Indiana. 
Benton recently held an exhibi- 
tion of paintings which drew 
43,000 visitors. Today he heads 
the painting department of the 
Kansas City Art Institute. 











Associated American Artists’ exhi- 
bitions of these etchings and litho- 
graphs. They have been made 
available to schools and libraries 
throughout the country. Men of 
the Thomas Benton, John Steuart 
Curry and Grant Wood calibre are 
represented in the collection which 
it offers. The cooperation of the 
artist was gathered forth on the 
basis of increasing the attention 
which the American people would 
give to the American artist in his 
own lifetime. Only thus could the 
price of prints, normally selling 
from $18.00 to $36.00, be 
brought down to $5.00. The 
selection of subjects offered is 
widely varied, both as to artist's 
technique and subject matter. 

Readers of the VIRGINIA JOUR- 
NAL are invited to write to the 
Associated American Artists Gal- 
leries at 711 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, for the copies of the 
illustrated catalogues of the etch- 
ing program, or the catalogues of 
color reproductions of American 
paintings. Also write there for 
their exhibition information book- 
let giving the details through 
which schools can secure showings 
of these works. 
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were dilatory in our duty 
to those under our re- 
sponsibility. 

In order to provide the 
factories, colleges, and 
business firms with the 
personal traits and charac- 
teristics of our students, 
we decided that it would 
be necessary to do three 
things. First, it would be 








school has felt the urgent need 

of some method or means of 
developing in our students the es- 
sential personal traits and charac- 
teristics that contribute to the de- 
velopment of a worth while citi- 
zen, a suitably placed employee, 
and a well-rounded student. 


Psa the past several years our 


Scholastic Records Not Enough 


Our emphasis has been almost 
entirely upon the scholastic record 
of our students. We have relied on 
this information in making our 
recommendations to factories, col- 
leges, and business firms. 

These organizations began to 
bombard us with an ever increas- 
ing number of questions about 
every phase of the graduate’s life. 
Very little concern was evidenced 
in the inquiries regarding scholas- 
tic records. 

The school felt that it was ill 
prepared to give a just and ade- 
quate reply to the queries concern- 
ing its students and graduates. We 
also had a sense of guilt that we 
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essential to ascertain the 
personal traits and charac- 
teristics in which they were most 
interested. Second, we would have 
to set up a program whereby we 
could interest the student body in 
our findings to the point where 
each individual would be desirous 
of developing the personality traits 
that the various institutions 
deemed necessary. Third, there 
should be a system of periodic 
marking and evaluation for each 
student. 


Firms and Institutions Queried 


To assemble and determine 
what information other than aca- 
demic marks the factories, colleges, 
and business firms desired concern- 
ing our graduates, we made a brief 
survey to determine the institutions 
and business firms to whom our 
graduates went for employment or 
further training. Forty-five such 
institutions and business firms were 
selected on the basis of this survey. 
Each of these received a letter from 
the high school asking for a list 
of ten or more items or factors 
other than academic marks that it 

















i. Cooperative Evaluation 


of Pupil Progress 


WILBUR S. PENCE 
Principal, North River High School, Augusta County 


would wish prospective employees 
and students to possess. There 
were twenty-four replies. We re- 
ceived approximately fifty different 
suggestions. The ten suggestions 
mentioned most frequently by the 
various organizations are listed ac- 
cording to the frequency of their 
appearance in the replies received: 
health habits, industry, leadership, 
punctuality, cooperation, personal 
appearance, politeness, ability to 
follow instructions, honesty, and 
friendliness toward all. Through 
the cooperation of the faculty, stu- 
dent body, and community we 
have been able to develop a per- 
sonality progress card for each stu- 
dent in North River High School 
by compiling these suggested traits. 


Pupils and Parents Participate 
in Marking 

In developing the interest of the 
student body in such a card we 
first secured the help of the student 
council in explaining the project 
to the student body. This was fol- 
lowed by programs in each home- 
room where individual students 
discussed in short talks before their 
classmates each of the twenty-two 
items listed on the card. A brief 
group discussion followed each of 
these talks. A letter was sent from 
the school to each parent explain- 
ing the card and asking for sugges- 
tions, or criticisms. 

These cards are marked cooper- 
atively by pupil, teacher, and par- 
ents four times during the school 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The Little White School 


A report of the primary demonstration class at the University of Virginia Summer Quarter 


$C mor morning, good 
morning, to everyone,”’ 
sang a little girl on her 
first morning at the primary dem- 
onstration class. 

Her teacher laughed and sang 
back to her: 

“Good morning. good morning 
to everyone. 

We are all here to have some 
fun.” 

So was born the first creative 
song of the group. 

A heterogeneous group it was: 
children from five to nine, children 
who had never gone to school, 
children in the first three grades, 
children of professional and busi- 
ness men, boys and girls from a 
children’s home—all of them 
meeting as a group for the first 
time. Here were real problems in 
happy living together. Here was a 
chance for democracy to function 
for the good of all. 


Although the group met in the 
reading clinic of Peabody Hall, im- 
mediately it was named affection- 
ately by the children: The Little 
White School. Broad white shelves 
lined the room. Two large white 


tables at which children could 
work or play, chairs for primary 
children, a small movable black- 
board, a large painting easel to ac- 
commodate four young artists, and 
two small easels to display work 
were the most important furnish- 
ings of the room. In the rear the 
shelves were used as a library for 
the children in second and third 
grades. On one side were poem 
books and stories. On the other 
side were science, social studies, and 
other factual materials. A square 
table and chairs attractively cov- 
ered invited readers to this corner. 
Near it a low window sill was 
filled with picture books for non- 
readers and beginners. A long low 
table with a reading rack to dis- 
play some of the picture books 
and benches to sit on invited the 
younger set to this center. In an- 
other corner a set of shelves accom- 
modated toys and art materials. 
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FERN H. BOWES 


Summer Quarter, University of Virginia 


“What would you like to do 
this summer?’ asked the teacher 
early in the session. 

“Let's find out how to take care 
of Twinkletoes’’, said most of the 
children. T’winkletoes was a little 
canary whose cage had been a cen- 
ter of interest from the very start. 

“Does Twinkletoes have a 
story? Where did he come from? 
How did he get here?’’ asked the 
children. So their first two read- 
ing lessons were blackboard and 
chart stories of IT'winkletoes’ life, 
of the way a group of children had 
earned the money to buy him, and 
of his trip in a car from Washing- 
ton to Charlottesville. Their first 
discussions were about his care and 
their first activities were feeding 
and bathing him. 

From the first this group was 
interested in playing with words 
and ideas. As we learned to care 
for the bird a little five-year-old 
sang softly under her breath, 
“Birdie, birdie, birdie’. Later the 
children wanted to make a real 
song for Twinkletoes. One little 
girl had said to her mother after 
the first day, 

“We have a little birdie. 

He sings and sings 
In our little white school.” 

The children cooperatively com- 
posed the following: 

“Good morning, little Twin- 

kletoes. 
How are you today? 
We all are glad to see you. 
It’s such a pleasant day.” 

A little girl noticed that after 
the children brought the bird some 
lettuce, he usually sang. So she 
sang, 

‘““Twinkletoes says, “Thank you’ 

When we give him his lettuce: 

“Tweet, tweet, tweet’. 

We love him very much.” 

The children had a number of 
valuable experiences, both social 
and informational. The upper 
grade class surprised them one day 
by making them a pan of fudge. 
The little ones in their turn in- 
vited the big ones to a party at 


which they served fruit cup which 
they had prepared themselves. The 
five-year-old children learned a 
great deal of number in celebrating 
the birthday of one of their group. 

Early in the summer the teacher 
tested individually each child who 
had previously been in school to 
find out his reading needs. Then 
small groups were formed and spe- 
cific help was given to each child 
in his reading problems. 

The children who started in 
school for the first time this sum- 
mer but who showed some read- 
ing readiness had some initial read- 
ing experiences. They had many 
things to learn—how to sustain at- 
tention, how to follow the printed 
line with their eyes, and that the 
strange marks on the blackboard 
could speak to them and tell them 
what to say or do. All the new 
children developed good reading 
habits. A few developed some 
reading power in the last few 
weeks. 

Their experiences were rich in 
science learnings. At different times 
they had at school for discussion 
a hive of bees, a rabbit, two baby 
kittens, a turtle, a tadpole that 
changed into a frog, two goldfish, 
and a crawfish. Following their 
discussion and observation of the 
beehive in the room the children 
went for a walk to the garden to 
watch the bees at work in their 
home. 

Much free choice of art mate- 
rials was allowed. Clay, kindly 
donated by a neighboring brick 
foundry, was used frequently. Per- 
haps the children got the most en- 
joyment from a large mural they 
made to illustrate the “‘Elephant’s 
Child”’. 

Real personality development 
seemed to result in many children 
from the activities and from living 
together happily in a large group. 
The little five-year-old who 
clutched a doll all morning and 
asked four or five times an hour 
how soon she could go home de- 
veloped joy in her work and play 
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and seemed a much more secure in- 
dividual at the end of the term. 
The child who cried to go home 
with mother gained much pleasure 
from the initial reading experi- 
ences, and also from learning to 
play games with the other chil- 
dren. Toward the end she seemed 
much more mature and able to take 
care of herself. The “‘lazy’’ little 
boy decided that he really wanted 
to work. Children without social 
responsibility developed this trait 


for this situation at least. 

Probably the greatest growth on 
the part of most children took 
place in their language develop- 
ment. It was especially good fun 
for them to make up songs for all 
occasions. When the kittens came 
to school one child sang, 

“Little pussy with a white foot, 
Little pussy with a white foot, 
Little pussy with a white foot 

Came to school today.”’ 
About the bees they sang, 


“Bees, bees, buzzing bees 

Fly around among the trees, 

Get the nectar from the flowers, 

Give it to your baby bees. 

Buzz, buzz, buzz.”’ 

Their experiences for the six 
weeks culminated with a parents’ 
visit to see a normal day’s work. 
When it was time to leave, they 
sang this good-by song: 

““Good-by, good-by to everyone, 

We'll come next summer and 

have some fun.” 


Suggestions For A Transition Course 


NADINE INMAN CLARK 


Head, Social Studies Department, Stonewall Jackson High School, 


study and increasing interest in 

a really democratic philosophy 
of education, it remains true that 
most of our teaching in the social 
studies is of the usual subject-mat- 
ter centered, authoritarian type. To 
attempt an immediate change from 
this traditional method directly to 
the newer pupil-centered, demo- 
cratic procedures is to court aca- 
demic disaster. In this, as in other 
matters, we must “make haste 
slowly’’; hence the suggestions 
which follow. 

The Unit of Problem in Amer- 
ican History presented herewith is 
intended to serve as a transition be- 
tween the old and the new meth- 
ods of teaching. It was developed 
in the Graduate Workshop in Ed- 
ucation at the University of Vir- 
ginia. The classes with which this 
material will be used have been 
accustomed almost entirely to the 
more or less formal study of a sin- 
gle textbook, chronologically writ- 
ten. They are about to begin a 
second semester’s study of Ameri- 
can History, the first unit of which 
has always been ““The War Be- 
tween the States’. The introduc- 
tory unit of this new course is en- 
titled, ‘‘What Does American De- 
mocracy Mean to Us?’’ It will be 
followed by this second unit called, 

Who Are the American People?”’ 

It will be obvious to any teacher 
of history that the factual material 
included in the old course is in this 
one also; but it is hoped that this 
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[' spite of new State courses of 


Charleston, West Virginia 


different method of presentation 
and procedure will do what older 
courses have signally failed to do, 
that is, make the study of our 
country’s development functional 
in the lives of the students by re- 
lating it to significant current in- 
terests and problems. 

The ‘Understandings’ which 
precede the activities listed below 
are really guides for the teacher, 
intellectual outcomes to which the 
activities should lead the students. 
They are in no sense to be consid- 
ered as pupil objectives in the usual 
meaning of that term. On the 
other hand, the activities in which 
the pupils engage should result in 
their gaining these major under- 
standings, as well as others. 

No specific references are given, 
for these must necessarily vary 
with the classroom. The average 
library will in most cases be suf- 
ficient. 

The ‘‘Key Activities’’ are not to 
be handed directly to the students 
in any form, written or oral. 
Rather, they are to be developed by 
teacher and pupils in joint discus- 
sion. As students become accus- 
tomed to this method they will 
doubtlessly be able to originate 
many activities with little or no 
teacher suggestion. 


Who Are The American People? 
Understandings: 
1. The significance of the “‘Melt- 
ing Pot’’: how many races and 
peoples have contributed to 


the making of this new na- 
tion. 

2. The responsibility of many 
groups within this country 
for the coming of large num- 
bers of immigrants. 

3. Difficulties in assimilating im- 
migrants have been largely re- 
sponsible for antagonism to- 
ward them. 

4. Understanding of strange peo- 
ples mitigates antagonism to- 
ward them. 

5. Problems regarding the ad- 
mission of immigrants today 
are complex and will increase. 

6. How our present immigration 
law is an attempt to solve the 
problem of the increasing 
numbers of “New Immi- 
grants’. 

7. The exclusion of Asiatics has 
been an important reason for 
Japanese hostility toward the 
United States. 

8. How one becomes an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

9. New attempts to dignify the 
naturalization procedure are a 
community responsibility. 

10. We have achieved internal 
unity only at the cost of great 
sacrifice. 

11. Local prejudices toward peo- 
ple from other parts of our 
country will disappear only 
as we understand their origin. 

12. An understanding of the ne- 
gro problem is essential to an 
understanding of the South. 

13. The peculiar problems of the 
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South stem directly from the 

period of The War Between 

the States and Reconstruction. 

14. The great figures of the war 

period have left a heritage 

' which has helped to increase 
our unity. 


Key Activities: 

1. Making a graph or chart 
showing the raical composi- 
tion of your State. 

2. Making a graph or chart 
showing the racial composi- 
tion of the United States. 

3. Explaining why the term 
“Americans” is different from 
the terms ‘“‘Frenchmen”’, ‘‘Ger- 
mans’, ‘“‘Englishmen’”’, etc. 

4. Listing the contributions made 
by immigrants to the develop- 
ment of the United States. 

5. Reporting on the life of a 
famous immigrant such as 
Carl Schurz, Edward Bok, 
Andrew Carnegie, etc. 

6. Reporting on immigrants who 
have achieved prominence to- 
day (William Knudsen, Sid- 
ney Hillman, etc.). 

7. Making a graph showing the 
extent of immigration from 
1850 to 1940. 

8. Explaining the changes which 
occurred in immigration dur- 
ing the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 

9. Explaining why immigrants 
have come to the United 
States. 

10. Making a chart to show the 
development of legal restric- 
tions on immigration. 

11. Reporting on the ‘‘Gentle- 
men’s Agreement” and ex- 
plaining the subsequent change 
in Japan’s feeling toward the 
United States. 

12. Explaining the requirements 
for naturalization and the 
steps in the naturalization 
procedure. 

13. Reporting on communities 
which have tried to make the 
granting of citizenship more 
meaningful (Reader’s Digest). 

14. Visiting a local court during 
the granting of citizenship. 

15. Interviewing a local judge to 
discover his particular proced- 
ure in granting citizenship. 

16. Reporting on the meaning of 
the Constitution's definition 
of “‘citizen of the United 
States’’ (whose children are 
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citizens, the status of children 
born to U. S. citizens outside 
this country, the status of 
American women who marry 
aliens, etc.). 

17. Presenting some of the radio 
script, “‘Americans All—Im- 
migrants All’. 

18. Listing the chief causes of The 
War Between the States. 

19. Reporting on Lincoln's atti- 
tude toward the South before, 
during, and after the war. 

20. Reporting on ‘““Why The 
South Felt That It Was A 
Separate Nation’’. 

21. Reporting on Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg Address, explaining 
why it has become an imper- 
ishable part of our American 
heritage. 

22. Reporting on “Why West 
Virginia Became A State’’. 

23. Reporting on ‘“Why Robert 
E. Lee Is Considered A Great 
American’”’, 

24. Reporting on the life of Stone- 
wall Jackson. 

25. Reporting on “Life In The 
North During The War’. 

26. Reporting on “Life In The 
South During The War’”’. 

27. Explaining why the war 
lasted four years. 


National Section On 


The National Section on Wo- 
men’s Athletics, which is primari- 
ly a service organization designed 
to promote sound programs in ath- 
letics for girls and women, seeks 
to carry these ideals into profes- 
sional fields. It is a section of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
which is a department of N. E. A. 

It has set up appropriate stand- 
ards for programs, competition and 
leadership to insure the most de- 
sirable results for those who par- 
ticipate. In order to see that girls 
are safeguarded in playing games 
designed to meet their physical ca- 
pacities, emotional adaptability and 
health, it publishes the Official 
Sports Library composed of eight 
separate Guides covering a wide 
range of activities: namely, Field 
Hockey - Lacrosse, Individual 
Sports, Badminton, Soccer-Speed- 
ball, Basketball, Recreational 


Games—Track and Field, Softball 
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28. Listing the reasons why the 
North won the war. 

29. Showing on a map the chief 
campaigns of the war. 

30. Listing events and actions dur- 
ing the Reconstruction period 
which aroused hatred in the 
South toward the North. 

31. Reporting on the significance 
of the impeachment of Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

32. Explaining how the Recon- 
struction period was brought 
to an end. 

33. Explaining how life in the 
South has become more like 
that in the North since the 
war. 

(These activities will naturally 

not be assigned to all students. 

They are intended to provide for 

individual differences, although 

some should be required of all stu- 
dents. ) 

It is to be hoped that the suc- 
cessful use of methods and proced- 
ures like those outlined above will 
serve as a realistic introduction to 
the democratic philosophy of edu- 
cation in action; furthermore, that 
they will stimulate others to the 
investigation and use of similar 
methods, for no one, of course, 
can establish a course of study to 
be rigidly followed by others. 


Women’s Athletics 


-Volleyball, and Aquatics. 

To provide a practical periodical 
for teachers in junior and senior 
high schools and for professional 
students, it publ®hes six times a 
year the Service Bulletin. Also 
available are bulletins entitled Spe- 
cial Publications, designed to aid 
teachers in planning special proj- 
ects, including motion-pictures in 
sports, sports bibliography, special 
events. It has also set up standards 
for the testing, rating and guidance 
of women officials. 

Recognizing the special require- 
ments in various regions, the Legis- 
lative Board has formulated a pro- 
gram which is organized under the 
leadership of fifty-two State Rep- 
resentatives in all parts of our 
country. 

In Virginia, the promotion of 
N. S. W. A. services is conducted 
through Miss Martha Barksdale, 
College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 











Schools and the 


Democratic Way 
(Continued from page 8) 
way of thinking and acting be- 
come habitual. If the school would 
train for democracy, it must teach 
pupils to live together in a demo- 
cratic environment in which the 
practices of good citizenship, its 
responsibilities and duties, as well 
as its rights, may be learned by ex- 
perience. In our schools, through 
their organization, through the re- 
lation of pupil with pupil and pu- 
pil with teacher, as well as through 
the work of the classroom and all 
extra class activities of the schools 
—clubs, student government, ath- 
letics, and the like—we must con- 
dition our pupils to the democratic 
way of life. Teachers must be alert 
to a wise use of the opportunities 
which are constantly arising in the 
life of the school for training our 
pupils for democratic citizenship 
through actual living in a demo- 
cratic environment. In like man- 
ner, our adult leadership must be 
active in eradicating those forces of 
political, religious, or racial preju- 
dice which would tend to foster 
undemocratic habits of thinking 
and acting. 

These, as I see it, are the under- 
takings with which the schools of 
the United States today should 
primarily concern themselves in at- 
tempting to meet the needs of de- 
mocracy; for only as we can de- 
velop a more adequate understand- 
ing of the democracy we are at- 
tempting to defend, only as we can 
foster more effectively those atti- 
tudes which are so essential to the 
vitality of democracy, only as we 
can make habitual those ways of 
thinking and acting which consti- 
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tute the democratic way of life—in 
short, only as we can mobilize all 
educational forces for the creation 


of a devoted and intelligent citi- 
zenry has democracy any real guar- 
antee of perpetuity. 





Cooperative Evaluation of Pupil Progress 


(Continued from page 25) 


year. In the first marking, the 
pupil, teacher, and parents mark 
them individually. In the last 
three markings, the system is so ar- 
ranged and rotated that two of the 
three groups will mark the cards 
cooperatively, the other group in- 
dividually. On the back of the card 
there is space for pupil, teacher, 
and parents to make a brief nota- 
tion why any of the items are 
raised or lowered from one mark- 
ing period to another. 


Results Encouraging 


After using this card for the 
evaluation of pupil progress over 
a period of one year we can state 
some definite results concerning our 
experience. One of the most evi- 
dent results is the change in atti- 
tude of pupils. During the intro- 
ductory period of the card they 
were inclined to be unreceptive to 
the idea; after the initial marking, 
there was a definite increase in in- 
terest; and at the close of the last 
marking we could discern a very 
marked attempt on the part of the 
vast majority of the pupils to im- 
prove their individual traits and 
abilities. As we proceed upward 
through the four years of high 
school we discover the interest and 
enthusiasm for the card increases 
from one grade to another. There 
was a noticeable correlation be- 
tween the marks on the personality 
progress cards and academic marks. 

When the card was being pre- 


pared for use, the teachers evi- 


denced considerable doubt as to the 
value of such a project. Their ex- 
perience with the card has removed 
any distrust they may have had 
concerning the project. We can 
definitely state that the interest 
horizon of the individual teacher 
for his pupils has been immeasur- 
ably enlarged. Many parents have 
manifested for the first time an in- 
terest in the school and what it is 
attempting to do for their boys 
and girls. One PTA meeting was 
devoted entirely to a discussion of 
this card. Parents, pupils, and 
teachers participated in the discus- 
sion. From this cooperative discus 
sion came a unanimous approval 
from all three groups for the con- 
tinued use of the card, with more 
time provided for teachers, parents, 
and pupils to mark the card coop- 
eratively. This project has proved 
to be in many ways an invaluable 
aid to our guidance program. 


A Day With the Pioneers 


(Continued from page 18) 
pursuing undertakings with confi- 
dence; becoming absorbed in an 
undertaking through completeness 
of interest; developing respect for 
our forbears for their spirit of de- 
termination and sacrifice that pro- 
duced the social heritage; concen- 
trating upon a problem until it is 
completed; using objective materi 
als found in the home and com 
munity; and sharing activities 
with others. 
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An Approach to Consumer Education 


(Continued from page 13) 


curately the competitive 
claims for goods and serv- 
ices offered as necessities, 
comforts and luxuries of 
life.”’ 


Upon this broad background it 
is easy to see that our course could 
not be a study made up completely 
of mere merchandise information 
or of how to get the most for one’s 
money—though these two subjects 


remain the basic elements in the 
study. A third developing ques- 
tion had to be answered: How 
shall we broaden a study of mer- 
chandise to include a conception of 
its part in our economic order, and 
a conception of one’s own relation- 
ship to this same economic order 
by the adolescent student? 

We are temporarily and experi- 
mentally answering this question 
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by having set up a number of im- 
mediate aims carried out through 
definite methods. 


The first aim is to help the stu- 
dent develop the ability to “‘ana- 
lyze and appraise accurately the 
competitive claims of goods and 
services."’ This is a very necessary 
goal, since it will never be possible 
for any instructor to say ‘“‘this is 
best’’ because of the infinite num- 
ber of articles on the market and 
the multitude of kinds of any one 
article. Consider the fact that there 
are more than two hundred differ- 
ent kinds of tooth brushes. Con- 
sider further that from the new 
medium, plastics, there are more 
than 20,000 articles for sale. 


The class is conducted so that 
throughout the year the student 
actually uses the techniques in 
classroom work that he can con- 
tinue to use to detect quality as he 
leaves school. He learns where to 
get information, he learns the 
agencies that are working for his 
protection, he learns how to make 
comparisons, he learns how to ex- 
periment and to analyze—he learns 
why he is influenced by advertis- 
ing and why he himself is respon- 
sible for much dissatisfaction in his 
acquisition of possessions. 


A second aim is to lift his eyes 
from a mere piece of merchandise 
to the great system of production 
and distribution back of it—the 
economic background of our exist- 
ence. This is done chiefly through 
field trips to available factories and 
industries in the community. Into 
the discussions based on these field 
trips the instructor weaves infor- 
mation about working conditions, 
fair wages, labor laws, legislative 
regulation, and tries especially to 
foster respect for the vast horde of 
humanity, both brains and brawn, 
involved in producing the goods to 
satisfy the student's needs. 


A third aim is to show him that 
all of this depends on him and that 
he has a definite responsibility as 
a member of society for improving 
the workings of our economic sys- 
tem. 


Last of all—or rather all along 
—he is encouraged to read, ques- 
tion, experiment, and choose for 
himself with the hope that he will 
be aided in becoming a discrimi- 
nating user of goods and services. 
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Wings Over Whitmell 


(Continued from page 17) 

Lethargy in an English class 
should be overcome with variety. 
Poetry, reading, drama, field trips, 
letter writing, conversations may 
afford lovely, original results. Plan 
for a balanced life. Value the cre- 
ative spirit. All rapid progress has 
been due to the creative urge to- 
ward achievement. In a machine 
age let us guard against the ma- 
chine’s dominating the creator. 
The modern world needs a re-em- 
phasis on the values of creative ex- 
perience. 

What are the values of such ex- 
perience to the evolving person- 
ality? The creative spirit produces 
individuality and a realization of 
one’s abilities and strength. Poise 
and emotional stability are accom- 
paniments. Confidence, courage, 
and satisfaction make for abundant 
living. Emotional warmth tones 
thought. Life becomes the Great 
Adventure—the “‘good life’’. The 
warm fervor of the artist and the 
rich happiness of the poet cannot 
be purchased with coin. Creative 
expression fires the adventuring 
mind to pursue the lure of new 
interests, new ideas, and to feel the 
joys of the inner world. Escape 
from boredom is a far-from-hum- 
drum value; happiness itself is not 
negligible. Creation gives leisure 
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animated with purpose and an ap- 
preciation with which to check the 
tyranny of the machine. Whitmell 
Farm-Life School is a stimulus to 
creative activity, a progressive en- 
richment of life. Democracy’s sig- 
nificance is a profound respect for 
the common man. 

Search, O English teacher, for 
the child’s core, and you will sure- 
ly find 

‘All God’s chillun got wings!”’ 


Shakespearean Experiences 


The rustle of powerful wings 
over Whitmell has pervaded stu- 
dents’ consciousness for a long 
time. In 1921 an English class 
soared into ethereal regions through 
a study of Shakespeare. In the 
spring we packed a box of wild 
flowers and Virginia's dogwood, 
and mailed it to Stratford-upon- 
Avon. Each student composed 
thoughts of appreciation of the 
great dramas to enclose therein. 
The package reached Stratford in 
time for the birthday observance in 
Trinity Church. I had written a 
letter to the Mayor of Stratford- 
upon-Avon asking for the names 
of school children with whom 
Whitmell’s students might corre- 
spond. The Mayor gave the name 
of his niece, a teacher in the Strat- 
ford school. Miss Marian Calla- 
way, a descendant from a branch 


of the same family as Anne Hath- 
away, Shakespeare’s wife, has been 
for a period of seventeen years a 
source of intimate revelation to 
students of Shakespeare; her asso- 
ciation with Whitmell High School 
has significantly contributed to the 
development of individual culture 
and the integration of personality. 
Her correspondence composes a 
valuable commentary of historical 
importance. 


Mrs. Beverley toured Europe 
and visited in Miss Callaway’s 
home. Every year the principal is 
invited to sketch her impressions 
to the senior English class. 


The commencement program of 
1940 centered around a Shake- 
spearean motif. Scenes from The 
Merchant of Venice, As You Like 
It, King Lear, and The Taming of 
the Shrew were portrayed. Typi- 
cal Elizabethan costume was stud- 
ied. English country dances en- 
hanced the program. Queen Eliza- 
beth and her distinguished cour- 
tiers held court. Original poetry 
was rendered, affording a very 
beautiful and glamorous evening. 


The classroom is a singing place; 
the teacher, an explorer; students, 
seeking beauty and finding expres- 
sion, absorb noble art: and over 
all the brooding, exalted raptures 
of wings—this is Whitmell! 
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Virginia Education Association 


Summer V.E.A Round-Up 


One hundred twenty-seven delegates 
registered at the Summer Conference 
held at the University of Virginia, 
August 6 to 8 to consider future pol- 
icies and procedures of the Associa- 
tion and to help local leaders to plan 
a program of professional and public 
relations for their Associations. In- 
cluded in this number were twelve su- 
perintendents, nine supervisors, thirty- 
six principals; fifty-two classroom 
teachers, eight members of college 
faculties, and ten unclassified. More 
than sixty local associations were rep- 
resented by their presidents, secre- 
taries, or other official delegates. 

The Conference opened on Wednes- 
day evening, August 6, with a panel 
discussion on the contributions of 
teachers’ organizations to state and 
national welfare. 


Members of the panel were: 

Dr. George B. Zehmer, Director of 
Extension Division and Summer Quar- 
ter, University of Virginia. 

Mrs. Berry D. Willis, First Vice 
President, Cooperative Education As- 
sociation. 

Dr. Hazel Davis, Research Depart- 
ment, National Education Association. 

Dr. George A. Williams, Commander 
of the Seventh District of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Head of the Department 
of Chemistry, Madison College. 

Senator John S. Battle, president of 
the Virginia Bankers Association, was 
unable to attend on account of ill- 
ness and Mr. Jas. M. Easley, president 
of the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce, on account of pressure of busi- 
ness. Mrs. R. G. Boatwright, president 
of the Virginia Federation of Women’s 
Club, was likewise unable to attend. 


President J. J. Fray opened the meet- 
ing. with a statement of the objectives 
of the Virginia Education Association 
and presented Executive Secretary 
Francis S. Chase, who conducted the 
panel. 


Problems Considered 
On Thursday morning, August 7, the 
Conference was organized into com- 
mittees and discussion groups each of 
which was to report for discussion 
and action by the general conference. 


Francis S. Chase, executive secretary, 
explained the purposes and and pro- 
cedures of the conference and pro- 
posed the following problems for study 
and discussion by the several groups. 
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1. In what ways shall the VEA in- 
crease it services to its members? 
How may the VEA contribute to 
the improvement of teacher per- 
sonnel? 

3. What are the most promising 
means of improving the public re- 
lations activities of the VEA? 

4. How can the VEA help to secure 
proper educational provision for 
all children? 

5. How can we make the VEA more 
democratic? 

6. What other contributions should 

the VEA make to national de- 

fense and the general welfare? 

What other measures are needed 

to make the VEA an effective 

force for the advancement of edu- 
cation and democracy in Virginia? 
Among the discussion leaders were: 

Joseph E. Healy, Staunton; Francis G. 

Lankford, Jr., University of Virginia; 

Louise Clayton, Portsmouth; Lilly 

Spain, South Norfolk; Lucy Mason 

Holt, Norfolk; Mrs. Laura Penn, Mar- 

tinsville; O. G. Caldwell, Pembroke; 

and Omer Carmichael, Lynchburg. 
Dr. Hazel Davis, Assistant Research 

Director of the National Education As- 

sociation, participated in the entire 

conference and rendered extremely 
valuable assistance to the Handbook 

Committee and other committees. 


to 
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Reduced Teaching Load Asked 


At the third general session on 
Thursday evening President J. J. Fray 
made a report on the activities of 
the Association and presented an op- 
timistic picture of the prospect for 
favorable action on the legislative pro- 
gram of the Association at the next 
session of the General Assembly. He 
urged unified efforts by the teachers 
of Virginia in the improvement of 
teaching and other aspects of the 
educational system. 

D. E. McQuilkin, chairman of the 
Retirement Committee, made a report 
on the work of his committee and 
explained the provisions of the pro- 
posed retirement bill. 

Dr. William R. Smithey, past presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation and Professor of Secondary 
Education at the University of Vir- 
ginia, made an appeal for the develop- 
ment of a new formula for teacher 
load which would take into account 
the community service, extra-curric- 
ular activities and guidance respon- 





sibilities imposed upon teachers by the 
modern concept of education. He 
stressed the fact that if this were 
not done in spite of modern facilities 
schools would not be permanently im- 
proved. 


Recommendations Adopted 


Reports and recommendations from 
the committees and discussion groups 
were presented to the general confer- 
ence on Thursday evening and Friday 
afternoon. Among the recommenda- 
tions approved by the conference were 
the following: 

1. That the VEA through appropri- 
ate channels set up a committee to 
make a study of the advisability of 
establishing a teacher-placement serv- 
ice. 

2. That every local association estab- 
lish a public relations committee for 
its membership and that the nature 
and scope of the work of this com- 
mittee, including types of publicity, be 
included in the association’s directions 
to their public relations committee to 
guide their work. 

3. That favorable consideration be 
given by school boards to the adoption 
and application of the single salary 
schedule. 

4. That individual efficiency, prepa- 
ration, and qualification compose the 
basis for selection, retention, and pro- 
motion of teachers. Among other things 
this means that teachers should not 
be discriminated against because of 
marriage. 

5. That the VEA should encourage 
the establishment of future teacher 
chapters in Virginia colleges. 

6. That the teachers’ colleges be 
asked to continue stressing the de- 
velopment of high ethical standards 
and to give increased guidance to those 
who contemplate remaining in the 
teaching profession. 

7. That the president and executive 
committee of the VEA be asked to 
appoint a committee to study and 
present both sides of tenure at the 
next annual meeting. 

8. That Federal Aid is favored as 
the only means of eliminating the 
great inequalities in educational op- 
portunities among the several states; 
but the control of education must re- 
main under the State Boards of Edu- 
cation. 

9. That increased participation of 
classroom teachers both in activities 
and finances should be encouraged and 
that this participation must begin in 
local and district organizations by 
seeing that teachers serve on active 
committees, hold office in local and 
district organizations, and by having 
local dues of not less than $1.00 and 
setting the dates for local association 
meetings a year in advance. 

10. That the VEA should encourage 
its membership to provide opportuni- 
ties for local discussion groups in 
every school in Virginia on every im- 
portant local, state or national issue. 

11. That schools should develop 
democratic practices in all their ac- 
tivities in such a manner that these 
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practices will carry over into the stu- 
dents’ activities in community life. 


1942 Convention Suggestions 
The Conference approved the fol- 
lowing report of the Committee on 
Time and Place of Convention: 

1. That since it is apparent that 
Virginia is the only state holding its 
annual meeting during the Thanks- 
giving holidays and that since in many 
sections of the State there is strong 
sentiment favoring a change in the 
time of the annual VEA Convention, 
the 1942 Convention be held, instead 
of at the usual time, the last Thursday 
and Friday in October. 

2. That the place of the meeting be 
Richmond. 

Other Considerations: 

We feel that, whether or not the 
time of the Convention be changed, 
the VEA board of directors should con- 
sult the State Board of Education 
concerning the possibility of develop- 
ing a plan whereby teachers attend- 
ing the Convention will experience no 
loss in salary. 

Members of the Committee on Time 
and Place are Robert F. Williams, 
Chairman, Marion; A. B. Bristow, Nor- 
folk; and J. B. M. Carter, Fork Union. 

Two other important committees met 
in connection with the Summer Round- 
up. The Committee to Revise the Con- 
stitution made a report which will be 
published in full in the October 
JOURNAL. 

Members. of this Committee are: 

John D. Meade, Chairman, Altavista; 
W. A. Early, Madison Heights; Ellen 
Lash, 31 Court Street, Portsmouth; 
Worth Peters, Manassas; H. D. Wolff, 
Petersburg. 


Committee Prepares Handbook 

The committee to prepare a hand- 
book for local associations completed 
its work and made a preliminary re- 
port to the Conference. The material 
prepared by this committee is being 
mimeographed for distribution to of- 
ficers of local associations and others 
who may be interested. 

Members of this committee were: 

W. R. Beazley, Chairman, Coving- 
ton; Ruby Vest, Coppér Hill; Jeannette 
Duling, Portsmouth; Lynn F. Moore, 
Honaker; Lola A. Taylor, Charlottes- 
ville; F. E. DeHaven, Wytheville; 
Mrs. Thomas B. Cochran, The Plains; 
Mrs. Virginia Witt Bell, Winchester; 
R. J. Poindexter, Chatham; Elizabeth 
Ellmore, Dinwiddie; Mary E. Hawkins, 
Richmond; Lina E. Sanger, Spotsyl- 
vania; Marnetta Souder, Newport 
News. 

A more complete summary of the 
Conference is being prepared in 
mimeographed form. This will be 
mailed to all who registered at the 
Conference, to presidents of local as- 
sociations, and officers of the State 
Association. Others may obtain copies 
by writing the headquarters office. 


Board of Directors Meets 

The board of directors met Thurs- 
day, August 7, at 2:30 p. m. at the 
University of Virginia and took action 
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on several matters preliminary to the 
annual meeting in November. Among 
the matters on which decision was 
reached were the following: 

1. Accepted, with regret, the resig- 
nation of J. J. Williams as vice presi- 
dent from District E and member of 
the executive committee. 

2. Elected O. G. Caldwell, vice presi- 
dent from District M to the executive 
committee to fill the unexpired term 
of Mr. Williams. 

3. Authorized Treasurer J. Irving 
Brooks to call a meeting of local 
presidents in District E to nominate 
a vice president for the consideration 
of the executive committee. 
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4. Authorized the executive secre- 
tary to make necessary adjustments 
in the budget to meet increased op- 
erating costs, on the condition that 
such adjustments do not cause expen- 
ditures to exceed anticipated revenues 
for the year. 

5. Authorized the executive secre- 
tary to investigate and make recom- 
mendations to the board of trustees 
in regard to the possibility of pur- 
chasing a new building. 

6. Elected Forbes Norris, chairman 
of the Public Relations Committee, as 
Virginia representative on the National 
Commission for Defense of Democracy 
Through Education. 








HEADACHES and UPSETS AHEAD 


Parents and Teachers—added worries 
and greater responsibilities lie ahead of 
you in the months to come. 

Eager, young minds and over-active 
bodies demand the very best you have in 
you as counselor, guide and leader. De- 
cisions must be made, and discipline main- 
tained. You will be called upon for snap 
judgments that test your very fibre. Harsh 
words, thoughtlessly spoken, have no place 
in the successful function of your duties. 

So—you must not let a Headache, Acid- 
Indigestion or Muscular Fatigue make you 
feel out of sorts and irritable and prevent 
you from being the wise counselor that you 
are. That is why you will be thankful for 
Alka-Seltzer, and for the pleasant, quick 
and comforting relief it offers in ~2-+- 
these annoying, upsetting ailments 















OF INTEREST 


Dr. Joseph H. Saunders 


Mrs. Edith B. Joynes 


Mrs. Joynes, who has been NEA Di- 
rector for Virginia since 1930, was 
elected a Vice President of the Na- 
tional Education Association at the 
Boston Convention. Mrs. Joynes is 
principal of the Robert Gatewood 
School, Norfolk. 
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NEWS, VIEWS, 
TO VIRGINIA 


Saunders, Chairman Dr. Joseph H. 
Education Board Saunders, Super- 

intendent of 
Schools, Newport News, was elected 
chairman of the State Board of Edu- 
cation at its meeting on August 6. 
Dr. Saunders has been a member of 
the State Board of Education since 
1930 and has served as Superintendent 
of Schools in Newport News since 1921. 
He is nationally known for his con- 
tributions to education and is recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding city 
superintendents of schools in the 
nation. 


He was one of the original organizers 
of the Virginia Education Association 
and has served as secretary, treasurer, 
member of the board of directors, 
president, chairman of legislative com- 
mittee and chairman of the committee 
for purchase of headquarters in Rich- 
mond. He is at present chairman of 
the board of trustees. 


He has been a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association since 
1903 and is a life member of that as- 
sociation and of the Department of 
Superintendence. His services with 
the National Education Association 
are so numerous and noteworthy that 
he is generally considered to have 
contributed more largely to the pres- 
ent well-being of the organization 
than any other person. He was a 
member of the building committee that 
planned and supervised the construc- 
tion of the headquarters building at 
1201 16th Street, Washington, and he 
has served as a member of the board 
of trustees since 1928 and as chairman 
since 1931. 


The National 
Sducation As- 
sociation an- 
nounced the organization of an “ac- 
tion body’ to mobilize education in 
the service of the nation in the present 
crisis. The new agency will be known 
as the Commission for the Defense 
through Education. 
Donald DuShane, immediate past-presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbus, Indiana, was chosen full- 
time Secretary of the Commission by 
the executive committee of the Com- 
mission headed by Alonzo F. Myers, 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity 


Saunders, Norris 
On New Commission 


of Democracy 


The newly created Commission will 
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investigate criticisms and movements 
against education, school systems. 
teachers’ colleges, textbooks, teachers’ 
organizations, and individual teachers. 
Such investigations will be handled in 
a way to obtain constructive and sig- 
nificant results. 

The Commission will study the 
groups opposing education, discover 
the sources of their funds and take 
such action as is considered appro- 
priate. It will endeavor to protect the 
American schools from educational 
curtailment and financial restrictions 
and will further strengthen the school 
as a training ground of democracy. It 
will arouse both teachers and citizens 
to the importance of giving American 
youth through education a belief in 
democracy as strong as the faith in 
tyranny with which the world’s dicta- 
tors have indoctrinated the young 
people of the nations where totalita- 
rianism rules. 

The Commission consists of approxi- 
mately sixty members, an executive 
committee of ten, and one representa- 
tive from each state teacher’s associa- 
tion. 

Joseph H. Saunders, superintendent 
of schools, Newport News, Va., is a 
member of the executive committee 
and Forbes Norris, assistant superin- 
tendent of Richmond schools, is the 
representative from the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. 


Outstanding foot- 
ball coaches of 
American univer- 
sities announced recently through 
W. Roy Breg, executive secretary of 
Allied Youth, national educational 
movement of high school students, that 
there are no places open on college 
and university football squads for 
players who use alcoholic beverages. 

Even though the man-power of 
prominent football contenders among 
colleges and universities will be de- 
creased by army duty and jobs in de 
fense industries, varsity football will 
continue to be the sport of total ab- 
stainers, leading coaches say. 

The new roll call in which promi- 
nent institutions and their football 
mentors are quoted on “no drinking” 
rules in sports resulted from a survey 
of 15,000 high school students, which 
indicated the close attention these 
young people have given to the coaches’ 
warning, “Even a few drinks spoil 
your possibilities as an athlete.” 


Football Coaches 
Ban Alcohol 
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Noblin Begins A. Scott Noblin, su- 
New Duties perintendent of Scott 

County schools for 
the past four years, will become the 
Virginia agent of Row, Peterson & 
Company, school textbook publishers, 
on September 1 with headquarters at 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Mr. Noblin holds A. B. and M. A. 
degrees from William and Mary Col- 
lege. His training and successful ex- 
perience in public school work will 
enable him to render fine service in 
his new position. 


Local Poet Wins Miss Mae V. Wells, 
Place in Volume teacher, Swords 

Creek, Virginia, is 
one of the authors whose poems are 
included in The Book of Modern Poetry, 
1941, an 800-page volume just pub- 
lished. The volume contains the work 
of little known authors as well as that 
of writers whose works have been pub- 
lished in magazines and books. A simi- 
lar volume is now being compiled and 
poets who are interested in having 
their work considered for the new 
book should write to the publishers, 
Avon House, 1107 Broadway, New York 
City, for information. 


Virginia Teachers The following re- 
Win Recognition ceived honorable 
/' mention for the 

entries which they submitted in the 
1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor: 

Ida Woodrow Penney, Supervisor, 
Campus Training School, State Teach- 
ers College, Farmville, Virginia: 
Great Smoky Mountains Park”. 

Helen E. Rezin, Teacher, Grade 7, 
Blue Ridge Industrial School, Bris, 
Virginia: “Mexico”. 

Florida Robinson, Teacher, Buffalo 
Rural School, Buffalo Station, Vir- 
ginia: “Crater Lake, Oregon’”’. 


Reading Records The Swanson Jr. 
Kept by Pupils High School of Ar- 

lington County in- 
augurated an individual reading record 
which the students kept for them- 
selves, session 1940-41. Some of them 
fell short of their goal and did not 
record their complete reading, but it 
has been interesting to watch the rec- 
ords grow. One ninth grade boy read 
71 books during the year and an eighth 
grade girl read 58. There was an 
average of 11.5 books read per student. 


“Lest We Forget This new series of 
Our Constitution” 26 recorded pro- 

grams, each of fif- 
teen minutes duration, on the Consti- 
tution of the United States is avail- 
able for all radio stations September 
first. Schools may arrange with local 
stations to have these broadcast at a 
time convenient for class or assembly 
room use. 

The programs present in dramatized 
form the backgrounds of the Constitu- 
tion, the compromises which were nec- 
essary before adoption was possible, 
the Bill of Rights and other amend- 
ments as well as some typical Supreme 
Court cases interpreting this basic law 
of the land. 
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The series emphasizes the funda- 
mentals of democratic government and 
the liberties enjoyed by the free peo- 
ple of the United States. These pro- 
grams are furnished to the stations 
and schools without charge by appli- 
cation to The Institute of Oral and 
Visual Education, Radio Division, 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


Brigadier-General 
James A. Ander- 
son has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Price State High- 
way Commissioner for the unexpired 
term of Henry G. Shirley, who died 
July 16. The new Commissioner was 
Head of the Department of Civil Engi- 
neering and Academic Executive, or 
Dean, at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. He had been connected with 
Vv. M. I. since 1919 except for the 
three years, 1933-36, in which he di- 
rected the Federal Works Public Ad- 
ministration in Virginia. He was 
loaned to the State by Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute last December as Co- 
ordinator for the State Defense Coun- 
cil. 

General Anderson had made such a 
splendid impression through his work 
on the Defense Council and as public 
works administrator that his appoint- 
ment as highway commissioner met 
with strong approval throughout the 
State. 


Anderson Named 
Highway Head 


Anthony Heads Miss Katy V. 
Classroom Teachers Anthony re- 

ceived the dis- 
tinct honor of being elected president 
of the Department of National Class- 
room Teachers, N.E.A., at the Boston 
Convention. Prior to her election to 
this important post, she was Regional 
Director of the Classroom Department, 
had served as secretary of that De- 
partment and on many important 
committees of the National Education 
Association. 

She is head of the English Depart- 
ment of Binford Jr. High School, 
Richmond, and president of Virginia 
Jr. High School Association in Rich- 
mond. She holds the Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from the College of 
William and Mary. 


Senator Muse Governor Price has 
Named to Board recently announced 

_ the appointment of 
Senator Leonard Muse, of Roanoke, to 
fill the vacancy on the State Board of 
Education created by the resignation 
of J. Sinclair Brown. Mr. Muse’s term 
will run until June 29, 1943. He has 
served on the school board of Roanoke 
and is now serving his second term as 
one of the two Senators from the 
Twenty-first District covering Roanoke, 
Franklin, Floyd and Montgomery 
Counties and the Cities of Roanoke 
and Radford. 

Governor Price has also announced 
the reappointment, for another four 
years, of Virginius R. Shackelford, of 
Orange, and Blake T. Newton, of 
Hague, to the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 








General James A. Anderson 





Katy V. Anthony 





Senator Leonard G. Muse 
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The Workshop Class of Huddleston School 
The Workshop Class of twenty-six, from the fifth grade through high school, 


directed by Miss Marvin Cheek, was organized in February, 1941. 


The class 


has done outstanding work in hand-carved bookends, magazine racks, serving 
trays, radio cabinets, boys’ marine dresser, pen racks, whatnots of various 
patterns, a clock encased, and other useful articles. 


Geographic News’ The National Geo- 
For Classroom Use graphic Society, 

of Washington, 
D. C., announces that publication of 
its illustrated Geographic School Bulle- 
tins for teachers will be resumed early 
in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, 
five bulletins to the weekly set, for 
thirty weeks of the school year. They 
embody pertinent facts for classroom 
use from the stream of geographic in- 
formation that pours daily into the 
Society’s headquarters from every part 
of the world. The bulletins are illus- 
trated from the Society's extensive file 
of geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early 
for the number of these bulletins de- 
sired. They are obtainable only by 
teachers, librarians, and college and 
normal school students. The bulletins 
give timely information about boun- 
dary changes, exploration, geographic 
developments, new industries, and cos- 
tumes and customs, in all parts of the 
world. Each application should be 
accompanied by twenty-five cents (50 
cents in Canada) to cover the mailing 
cost of the bulletins for the school 
year. 


U.S. Scenic Film As part of its pro- 
To South America gram to promote 

cultural and trade 
relations with South America, the 
Council of National Defense, an agency 
of the federal government, has selected 
the technicolor picture “This Amaz- 
ing America” for distribution on the 
southern continent. This is a 3-reel 
production designed to show the most 
beautiful scenic and historic areas of 
the United States as seen on a romantic 
tour by highway. The picture was 
produced for the Greyhound Lines and 
released early this year for use in the 
United States. 

For use in South America the pic- 
ture is being edited down to 2 reels 
(about 22 minutes showing time). 
The Spanish language is being added 
to the sound track for most of the 
South American nations while for 
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Brazil the Portuguese language will 
ke used. 

The picture, which stars Carol 
Hughes, John King and Grant Withers, 
is given additional interest by a dra- 
matic and humorous plot which serves 
to tie the scenic areas together. 

Schools having 16 mm. sound pro- 
jectors can borrow prints of “This 
Amazing America” by writing to Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, or Films of 
Commerce Co., Inc., 21 West 46th 
Street, New York City. Schools or edu- 
cational groups not having projectors 
can arrange to have the picture shown 
by getting in touch with a traffic rep- 
resentative of the Greyhound Lines. 


Four striking arti- 
cles on the subject 
of children’s read- 
ing will appear in the November and 
December issues of Parents’ Magazine. 
Two of these will review the current 
books for young children and for older 
boys and girls. The third article, 
“Take Your Child's Measure for Books” 
will be contributed by James V. and 
Mary E. Williams; the fourth, “Story 
300k Recipes” by Cecily Brownstone. 
A reprint of all four articles will 
be available for distribution during 
Children’s Book Week. The Parents’ 
Magazine is happy to announce that 
they will distribute these reprints in 
quantities up to 100 copies, without 
charge. Send requests to the Book 
Department, Parents’ Magazine, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 


Free Reprints 
for Book Week 


Fire Defense for This is the theme 
National Defense for this year’s Fire 

Prevention Week 
to be observed throughout the coun- 
try October 5-11. 

Fire safety takes on added impor- 
tance at this time, for not only is it 
necessary to eliminate the losses and 
interruptions of production caused by 
fire but it is a vital part of the civil 
protection program of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. 

The fire services of many of our 
cities, towns, and rural areas already 





are intensifying their own training 
programs and taking on the added 
task of enlisting and training auxil- 
iaries. In industrial plants and insti- 
tutions, more and more workers are 
being trained to use fire hose, fire ex- 
tinguishers, and other protective equip- 
ment. Rural fire districts are expand- 
ing their protective resources to pro- 
tect forests, crops, and food processing 
and storage plants. Urban household- 
ers, men and women alike, are volun- 
teering for emergency fire services to 
protect their individual homes and 
communities from conflagrations that 
are the purpose of incendiary bomb- 
ing. 

So Fire Prevention Week, 1941, takes 
on added meaning for schools through- 
out the land. 


Postage Bill 4103 The U. S. Con- 
Excludes Workbooks gress is now 

considering a 
bill (HR 4103) to make permanent the 
postage rate of 1%c a pound on books 
consisting wholly of reading matter. 
This bill is so worded as to eliminate 
workbooks which the modern class- 
room today is using and which are 
found to be a great aid in the learning 
process. Books of publishers are sold 
f.o.b. the nearest shipping point, which 
means that the student is paying the 
cost of transportation. In case of the 
workbooks’ going by regular parcel 
post, the cost of transportation would 
be from 3 to 8 times greater than the 
book rate cost. Teachers are urged 
to write to their Congressmen at once 
asking them to so amend HR 4103 
that workbooks may be carried at the 
rate given to other books. 


Educators Are The Virginia 
Invited to Attend League for Planned 

Parenthood, Inc., 
will hold its annual meeting Friday, 
September 26, in the Baruch Audito- 
rium, Egyptian Building, Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, Richmond. 

Afternoon Session—2 to 5:30 P. M. 
Night Session—8& to 10 P. M. (Day- 
light Saving). 

Speakers and members of panel dis- 
cussions include for the afternoon (also 
Business Session) Dr. Lorin A. Thomp- 
son, Director of Population Study, 
State Planning Board; Dr. W. E. Gar- 
nett, Rural Sociologist, V. P. I.; Dr. 
Frank Hoffer, Associate Professor of 
Sociology, University of Virginia; Mrs. 
Marian Yingling Frost, President, Vir- 
ginia Conference of Social Work; 
Dr. Harvie De J. Coghill, Director of 
the Children’s Memorial Clinic in Rich- 
mond; Dr. Rex Blankinship, West- 
brook Sanitarium, Richmond. 

The night program includes Judge 
Herbert G. Cochran, Norfolk, Va. 
Judge J. Hoge Ricks and others have 
been invited to discuss Judge Cochran's 
paper. 

Dr. Alan Guttmacher, Johns Hopkins 
University Hospital will also speak. 
Members of the Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee have been invited to take part 
in the discussion of Dr. Guttmacher’s 
paper. 
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Handwork Manual Fills Need 


Elementary teachers who have felt 
the need for more handwork but have 
lacked knowledge of how to proceed 
will welcome Silver Burdett’s new 
publication, Integrated Handwork for 
Elementary Schools ($3.20 list). This 
book prepared by Luis V. Newkirk, 
director of industrial arts and handi- 
craft in the Chicago public schools, 
emphasizes handwork not as a sub- 
ject in itself but as a mode of ex- 
pression useful in learning other school 
subjects. 

In Part I the author discusses ob- 
jectives of handwork and shows its 
relationship to industrial art, fine 
arts, social studies, and other subjects. 
Sample units are given to illustrate 
the use of handwork as an integral 
part of educational method in the ele- 
mentary school. Materials and de- 
sirable equipment are described and 
places where they can be secured are 
listed with estimated prices. 

Part II is just what the sub-title im- 
plies: ‘Teachers’ Guide in Handwork 
Techniques”. Among other specific 
items treated in detail are: marion- 
ettes, lantern slides, book- and paper- 
making, hand-loom and reed weaving, 
maps and charts, linoleum block print- 
ing, soap carving, pottery, and leather- 
craft. 


Understanding Latin America 

Even now, in spite of current em- 
phasis on inter-American relations and 
the praiseworthy attempts of govern- 
ment departments and of schools gen- 
erally to further a knowledge of our 
neighbors to the south, in the minds 
of too many of our adolescents the 
history of Mexico begins and closes 
with the conquest of Cortes, Brazil 
means only Amazonian jungles, and 
Peru, llamas on the slopes of the 
Andes. It is a pleasure, therefore, 
to note the appearance of a third edi- 
tion of Hutton Webster’s History of 
Latin America, revised and aug- 
mented by Ronald Dennis Hussey, as- 
sociate Professor of History at the 
University of California (Los Angeles). 
(Published by D. C. Heath and Co. 
$1.64 list.) 

The Third Edition retains features 
which have made the use of this book 
successful with immature students. 
Bringing the entire book up to date 
has necessitated extensive rewriting 
because of the many sweeping changes 
that have taken place in the last half 
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decade and because of the new era 


in Pan-American relations. The final 
narrative chapter on “International 
Relations of Latin America,” begin- 
ning with the early period and cover- 
ing all phases of the subject, is written 
in the light of conditions since the 
outbreak of the European War and 
the subsequent great increase of inter- 
American cordiality. 


Attractive New Readers 

Ready for Fall use are a number 
of attractive new readers. 

Macmillan Publishing Company of- 
fers the concluding two readers of the 
excellent Democracy’ Series: The 
Growth of Democracy for the 7th 
grade and Working for Democracy 
for the 8th ($1.32 each). 

Four cleverly illustrated little read- 
ers for the beginner are My Dog 
Laddie, Biddy and the Ducks, Frisky 
the Goat and Little White Rabbit 
written by Edith Osswald and Mary 
M. Reed, and published by D. C. 
Heath and Company (24c each). 

The World Book Company has just 
published a second-grade social studies 
reader: Let’s Make a Home (68c) by 
Helen Hale, of the San Diego public 
schools. In photographs and easy text 
is told the story of building and fur- 
nishing a playhouse and of the home- 
life activities carried on by a typical 
class. This little book develops sig- 
nificant aspects of social and char- 
acter education in a way suited to 
second graders. 

Bernard S. Mason, editor of the 
Camping Magazine, has produced an 
appealing book in which the first camp- 
ing experiences of eleven-year-old Jud 
and his pal, Andy, are related in a 
delightful manner. This is titled, 
Jud Goes Camping and is published by 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New York 
($2.00). This book is a fine guide 
in woodcraft. The illustrations by 
Frederick H. Kock are both numerous 
and amusing. 


New and Revised English Texts 

Among the new texts in the field 
of English are Considering the Mean- 
ing by J. Paul Leonard and Rachel 
Salisbury, published by Scott, Fores- 
man and Company ($1.24). This book 
keeps technical terms to a minimum 
and places the emphasis upon straight 
thinking. Special mention should be 
made of the freshness and interest 
of the illustrative material. 


Macmillan has added to its contri- 
butions in this field through the pub- 
lication of Strength through English 
($1.00) which is the eighth and final 
book in the “Step-by-Step in English” 
series. 

At the junior high school level, 
D. C. Heath and Company offers the 
third edition of Junior English in 
Action by Tressler and Shelmadine, a 
deservedly popular series which is still 
further improved after extensive and 
intensive evaluation in use. 


Social Education and Democracy 

Row, Peterson and Company pub- 
lished during the summer eight more 
Unitexts in the Basic Social Educa- 
tion Series. This makes twenty books 
up to the present in the Unitext pro- 
gram which enables schools to build 
up their own curricula on the basis 
of their specific needs through selec- 
tions of titles from the series. New 
titles are: 

Wonderful Wings; Fight Against 
Germs; From Barter to Money; City 
Government ; Our Federal Government ; 
Public Health, and Youth Under Dic- 
tators (28c to 32¢c each). 

The Meaning of Democracy pub- 
lished by Macmillan Company is a 
textbook in democracy. It shows that 
what we so blithely take for granted 
is a young and daring experiment 
needing our deepest devotion and most 
intelligent understanding if it is to 
continue to grow. Pupils and teach- 
ers will enjoy its simple, lucid and 
arresting presentation of our demo- 
cratic heritage. 


For Your Professional Library 

Language arts was chosen as the 
subject for the 20th Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals because of the apparent 
need for such material in light of the 
present achievements of boys and girls 
in this curriculum area. The language 
arts are defined as all those English 
language activities, impressional as 
well as expressional, which appear to 
be necessary or desirable in American 
life. An adequate school program in 
this field includes oral language 
(speaking and listening), written 
language, reading, handwriting and 
spelling. Emphasis has been placed 
upon giving children experience in the 
use of language skills in a wide va- 
riety of lifelike situations. Attention 
has been given also to diagnostic and 
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American Education Week 1941 


“Education for a Strong America” is the highly appropriate theme of 
the twenty-first annual observance of American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 9-15, 1941. The daily topics are: 


Sunday, November 9.................:000 Seeking World Order 

Monday, November 10.................0. Building Physical Fitness 
Tuesday, November 11.................... Strengthening National Morale 
Wednesday, November 12.............. Improving Economic Well-Being 
Thursday, November 13................ Safeguarding School Support 
Friday, November 14...............0000+ Learning the Ways of Democracy 
Saturday, November 16.................. Enriching Family Life 


Our country stands at a critical hour in its history. Effective democratic 


clear to the teaching profession. 
people. 


room. 


and high school. 


“Education for a Strong America.” 





education is imperative if we are to solve the problems pressing upon us 
and at the same time preserve the democratic way of life. 
We must make it clear to the American 


One of our best opportunities to seek public understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the schools and the place of education in our nation is during 
American Education Week. The National Education Association has pre- 
pared materials to assist you in planning to make the observance suc- 
cessful in your school system, your individual school, and your own class- 


Special packets are available for the following school levels: kinder- 
garten-primary grades, elementary (grades 4, 5, and 6), junior high school, 
Each packet contains a classroom supply of posters, 
leaflets, and stickers, a special 32-page manual for the proper school level, 
a folder for the Sunday observance, and other materials. 

New features also available this year include (1) a 2-color button to 
be worn home by pupils carrying the slogan “Visit Your Schools Amer- 
ican Education Week,” (2) two musical plays—one for high school use 
and one for elementary school use—both written specially for the oc- 
casion by Jean Byers, author of the noted production “On Our Way” 
prepared for the Educational Policies Commission, (3) a 1% minute 35 
mm. sound movie trailer for use in commercial theaters just before and 
during American Education Week featuring Lowell Thomas and entitled 


Address the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., for complete information. 


This must be 








remediai work and to special problems 
of administering and supervising the 
language program. 

This yearbook does not duplicate 
other publications in this field but de- 
scribes the experiences of many teach- 
ers, principals, and others in applying 
sound principles of language arts 
teaching to local school situations. 

A timely aid for teachers of Eng- 
lish is the monograph entitled “Evalu- 
ating Instruction in Secondary School 
English”, published by The National 
Council of Teachers of English ($2.25). 

This treatise was prepared by Pro- 
fessor Dora V. Smith who was called 
from the University of Minnesota to 
New York by the State Board of 
Regents for this study and is broad 
enough in scope to cover almost every 
topic now taught under the heading 
of “English”. 

To give teacher-librarians practical 
help in the organization and develop- 
ment of the small school library and 
of effective library service within the 
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school, the Teacher-Librarian's Hand- 
book by Mary Peacock Douglas has 
just been published by the American 
Library Association, Chicago ($1.90). 
Mrs. Douglas is well qualified to pre- 
pare this handbook by reason of her 
long experience, first as English teach- 
er and teacher-librarian (1923-1925), 
then as school librarian (1925-1930), 
and, since 1930, as State Director of 
School Libraries for the North Caro- 
lina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. She has been responsible for 
the preparation of the North Carolina 
School Library Handbook. 


Pamphlets You Will Want 


Ways in which U. S. schools may 
play a vital role in national prepared- 
ness are outlined in What the Schools 
Can Do, a new U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion defense pamphlet. 

What the Schools Can Do recom- 
mends action on six fronts: (1) health 
and physical education; (2) education 
for citizenship; (3) community, na- 
tional, and international relations; 
(4) conservation of national resources; 
(5) education for work; (6) pupil 
guidance. Reading references are pro- 
vided. 

Quoting on its flyleaf the message 
of President Roosevelt, “What the 
schools do may prove in the long run 
to be more decisive than any other 





factor in preserving the form of gov- 
ernment we cherish,” the booklet is a 
guide to planning for the coming 


school year. It is the U. S. Office of 
Education’s response to frequent re- 
quests from school teachers and school 
administrators asking suggestions on 
adapting their curricula and organiza- 
tion to meet defense needs. 
America’s Free Schools, recently 
published by the Council for Democ- 
racy, warns against the efforts of 
pressure groups to gain control of the 
schools and against economy drives 
which threaten the American school 
system which is “our stake in tomor- 
row.” The important role education 
must play in the future of democracy 
is emphasized throughout this study. 
This is one of a series of “Democ- 
racy in Action” pamphlets available 
from the Council offices, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York, at ten 
cents each. Other titles in the series 
are Financing Defense, The Negro and 
Defense, The Public and Strikes, Free- 
dom of Assembly, Community Employ- 
ment, Problems Under Defense, Democ- 
racy Advancing Through Crisis. 





Schools and Defense 


During the first year of defense 
training, the schools have trained more 
than a million and a half persons for 
defense industries. This is more than 
twice the number which education 
promised to train with funds allotted 
by Congress. 

They have mobilized more than 10,- 
000 city and rural schools to give de- 
fense training. 

They have mobilized 142 colleges of 
engineering (90 per cent) to give 
short-course training to more than 
110,000 engineers. 

They have adopted in more than 500 
communities the motto, “We never 
close,” in order to use vocational school 
equipment 24 hours a day. 

They have given training to half of 
all the workers hired by expanding 
aircraft industries. 

They have helped more than 50,000 
WPA workers to leave relief rolls and 
enter defense industries. 

They have provided vocational de- 
fense training at the low average of 
21 cents per man-hour. 

They have operated this program at 
an overhead cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of approximately 1 per cent. 

The above facts were set forth this 
summer in a letter to President Roose- 
velt signed by the following national 
leaders in education: Willard E. 
Givens, Executive Secretary of the 
National Education Association; L. H. 
Dennis, Executive Secretary of the 
American Vocational Association; and 
S. D. Shankland, Executive Secretary 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

These representatives of the nation’s 
teachers also assured the President 
that the 1,100,000 teachers and school 
administrators were ready and willing 
to answer the call for greater and 
wider service during the months ahead. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS = 
ARRANGED BY 
GRADE LEVELS 





Reviewer 
ELSIE BARNES HARDY 
Former Librarian, Swanson Junior H. S., 
Arlington 


Grades 1-3 


Margo, The Horse Who Wouldn’t Stay 
On The Merry-Go-Round. GINNY 
RYAN. Illustrated by SUGAR POLING. 
Boston, Mass.: Bruce Humphries. 
1938. $.50* 

Margo, tired of carrying children round, 
runs away from the merry-go-round but 
her newly-found freedom indirectly leads 

. her back to joyful boys and girls. The 
book is delightfully illustrated by a Vir- 
ginia artist. 


The Reluctant Dragon. WALT DISNEY. 
N. Y.: Garden City Pub. Co., 1941. 
$.80 

The jovial dragon who breathes poetry 
instead of fire will fascinate young and 
old readers as he does the Sir Giles of the 
story. From Kenneth Grahame’s Dream 

Days, the tale is humorously enriched with 

Disney drawings. 


They Were Strong and Good. ROBERT 
LAWSON (Author-illustrator.) N.Y.: 
Viking, 1940. $1.20* 

The simple prose of a young boy re- 
cords impressions of his parents and their 
parents, simple unassuming folk who made 
America. Every sentence or two is illus- 
trated with a full-page drawing beautiful 
in detail and historical accuracy. Won the 
1941 Caldecott award. 


Grades 4-7 
The Baker's Big Book 
MARY BAKER. N. Y.: 
$1.60* 
Six fanciful tales, lively with silhou- 
ettes, have a nice balance of humor and 
make-believe. 


MARGARET and 
Dodd, 1941. 


Insignia of the Services. PAUL BROWN. 
(Author-illustrator). N. Y.: Scrib- 
ner, 1941. $1.20* 

Army, Navy, and Marine insignia are 
explained and illustrated so that the reader 
may tell the rank and branch of men in 
uniform. 


The Village That Learned to Read. 
ELIZABETH KENT TARSHIS. IIlus- 
trated by HAROLD HAYDON. Boston. 
Mass.: Houghton, 1941. $1.60* 

Pedro, a happy-go-lucky Mexican lad, 
sees no reason for learning to read in the 

new village school until an accident to a 

loyal friend excites him to make the vil- 

lage’s reading record perfect. 
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Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries, 
State Board of Education 


High School 


Call It Courage. ARMSTRONG SPERRY 
(Author-illustrator). N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1940. $1.40* 

Mafatu, a young Polynesian, feared the 
sea and so was thought a coward until 
he gained courage through a thrilling ad- 
venture. Awarded the Newberry Medal 
for 1940. 


Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus). 
Plantation Story Teller. ALVIN F. 
HARLOW. Illustrated by W. C. NIMS. 
N. Y.: Messner, 1941. $2.00* 


The story of Southerner Harris, a fun- 
loving, painfully bashful, humanly real 





person, will appeal to all who love Uncle 
Remus and who have an interest in jour- 
nalism. 


There Was a Horse: Folktales From Many 
Lands. Selected by PHYLLIS R. 
FENNER. Illustrated by HENRY C. 
Pitz. N. Y.: Knopf, 1941. $1.60* 


Dramatically illustrated, this is a collec- 
tion of sixteen folktales in which the ad- 
ventures of real horses are blended with 
an element of magic. 


*Net delivered to Virginia public schools. 


Note: 


The Journal will print monthly reviews 
of nine outstanding children’s books of 
recent publication written by a group of 
public school librarians under the general 
supervision of Nancy Hoyle, Assistant 
Supervisor of School Libraries, State 
Board of Education. All such reviews 


have been written by Miss Hoyle in the 
past. 





















LONG 


Long Enough 


When you are telephoning, 
please wait at least 10 ringing 
signals before hanging up. This 
means only a minute's waiting, and 


may mean the difference between 
getting or not getting your party. 


If they're worth calling, they're worth waiting for! 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC TELEPHONE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
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Coal Costs as Much 
as One-Half. 


@ Heats Over Week- 
end on One Filling of 
Coal—Start a Fire 


REMEMBE R— 


(1) texts to guide pupils’ English experience 


(2) materials for building good habits of English 
expression in speaking and writing 


D. C. Heath and Company Offers 
A Complete Line of 











But Once a Year. 
@ Saves Many Hours 





MODEL 420—Beantifully 
of Work for Teach- ee 


ers and Students. Des. Pat. No. 127471 


Most Advanced Principles. 
Ever Applied to Coal Heaters! 


Here’s the only heater of its kind 
in the world. Users throughout | 
} America are amazed 

at its economy and 
advantages. Holds 
100 to 200 Ibs. of 
coal. Burns any | 
kind of coal, coke, | 
briquets or wood. | 
Ries No clinkers, only 
itnE “ff fine ash. Three mod- 
Nici els. Prices range 
Ss 4 from $49.95 to $89.95 
lj —slightly higher in 
Semi-automatic, mag. NeW England and | 
azine feed. Coal f western states. 


down of its own weight. 


Write for Free folders giving full details 
and illustrating and describing all models 
of WARM MORNING COAL HEATERS. 

Send postcard today! (C-2) 


on s¢ 
SAS VELA Fe 


aN 
ee 
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Especially favored by Virginia teachers 


Two or four volume edition for high school grades. 


Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals 
Forms A, B, C and D for high school use; Form J 


(Logan and Anthony) for junior or upper grades. 


Diagnostic, Practice, and Mastery Tests. For high school use. 


Mastery Grammar Guides, Book I and II 


TRESSLER’S 
English in Action, Third Edition 


TRESSLER’S 


English in Action Practice Books 


Practice Books “S,” “J,” “K” and “L” for 
grades IX, X, XI and XII respectively. 


LOGAN, CLEVELAND, & HOFFMAN’S 


TRESSLER’S 
Grammar Minimum Essentials 


PIXLEY & FRASHER’S 


For junior or upper grades or early high school. 





LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 
ept. } 
1612 Baltimore Ave. : 


Warm Mornine 


Kansas City, Mo. | 








* LoalHeater 











D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, 


New York City 








a 


WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Complete Printing and Binding Service 





Sunshine Every Day Cards.... 


eAre Always Appreciated 


A beautiful box of 14 assorted Cards for social 
occasions—birthday, sympathy, shut-in, anniversary, 
etc. $1.00 per box, postpaid—cash with order. | 


Order Your Supply NOW. 
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NOLAND 
COMPANY 


INC. 





Wholesale 


*Plumbing 
*Heating 
*Electrical 
*Mill and Industrial 
Supplies 





SPECIALISTS— 


In the distribution of 
Quality Merchandise that 
is SURE to provide 


*Comfort 
*Matched Beauty 
*Convenience 


*Satisfaction 


BE SURE 

to specify Noland 
plumbing fixtures and 
heating equipment, to- 
gether with Flectrical 
Supplies. 


You'll be so proud of 
them.... 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Newport News, Virginia 


Other Virginia Branches: 


Norfolk—Richmond 
Roanoke—Lynchburg 
and Rosslyn 











| 
| 
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"AW, MOM—DO | HAVE 
TO STUDY TONIGHT?” 





—when a child looks like this, acts 
like this, it may be because of 
eyestrain from poor light! 


A TRIPLE-CERTIFIED LE.S. Lamp which helps pre- 
vent eyestrain takes much of the drudgery out of home 
studies . . . and in many cases, an upward trend in 
grades is the happy result. Certified I.E.S. Lamps bring 
new eyesight protection and comfort—and a wealth of 
beautiful new designs to add cheer and charm to homes! 


Better Light — Better 
Sight — With LE.S. 
Certified Lamps! 














YOUR ELECTRICAL DEALER......... OR 
VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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1, EXERLISES. | 


Whether you are a primary, elementary, or books in your classes. Send for Price Catalog 
secondary teacher, you will be surprised to No. 42—also ask about our industrial 
learn the small cost of using these up-to-date arts books. 





THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


WICHITA, KANS ATLANTA, GA PORTLAND, ORE NEW YORK, N.Y 





